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PREFACE 

THE  following  pages  are  the  result  of 
notes,  jotted  down  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  and  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation. These  have  given  rise  to  many 
pleasant  discussions  with  my  shooting  friends, 
at  whose  suggestion  I  have  tried  to  reduce  my 
desultory  reflections  to  a  coherent  shape,  in 
the  belief  that  the  subject  is  one  of  very 
general  interest  at  the  present  time. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  not  so 
much  to  instruct  beginners  (although  it  is 
possible  that  a  few  useful  hints  may  be  gleaned 
from  them),  as  to  interest  those  who  under- 
stand the  subject  as  well  as  or  better  than 
the  writer. 

It  is  hoped  that  shooting  men  may  find  some 
pleasure  in  comparing  their  own  experiences 
with  those  of  one  who  has  spent  much  time 
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and  thought  on  the  preservation  of  partridges, 
and  who,  with  some  measure  of  success,  has 
introduced  and  managed  driving  on  two 
estates  where  birds  had  hitherto  been  only 
walked  up.  Some  of  the  points  discussed 
may  be  found  worthy  of  consideration  by  those 
to  whom  they  have  not  occurred,  and  a  per- 
usal of  the  remainder  may  recall  facts  which, 
although  well  known,  are  often  apt  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Some  shooting  men  are  ultra-conservative 
in  their  methods,  and  apt  to  think  that  be- 
cause a  thing  has  always  been  done  in  a 
certain  way,  there  can  be  no  better  way  of 
doing  it.  To  such  persons  it  may  sometimes 
be  worth  while  to  suggest  fresh  possibilities. 
If  the  following  chapters  succeed  in  inducing 
some  owner  of  a  shooting  to  organise  success- 
ful innovations,  and  in  giving  him  some  useful 
hints,  the  writer  will  be  amply  repaid  for  his 
work.  I  must  here  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  S.  Pearson  Gregory  for 
initiating  me  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Euston 
system,  which  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  more  ex- 
tensively practised  as  it  becomes  more  widely 
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known   and   its   many  advantages  thoroughly 
recognised. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  deals  with  the  increase  and  preservation 
of  partridges,  and  the  second  with  the  art  of 
driving  them  over  the  guns. 
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PARTRIDGE  DRIVING 


CHAPTER  I 

INCREASED  POPULARITY  OF  PARTRIDGE  DRIVING — DRIVING 
V.  WALKING  A  MATTER  OF  TASTE— SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO 
DRIVING  ANSWERED— THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  INCREASING 
STOCK    BY    THE    ADOPTION    OF    DRIVING. 

NO  bird  has  advanced  so  much  in  general 
favour  during  the  last  ten  years  as  the 
partridge.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  popularity  of  driving,  a  form  of  sport 
which  is  being  more  widely  adopted  every 
year.  The  variety  of  shots  obtained  and  the 
high  degree  of  skill  required  not  only  to  kill 
the  birds,  but  also  to  bring  them  well  over 
the  guns,  are  among  its  many  attractions.  A 
general  desire  to  augment  the  number  of  our 
partridges  is  due  also  to  the  great  difficulty 
which  is  found  in  flat  countries  of  inducing 
pheasants  to  fly  high,  and  so  to  require  from 
the  shooter  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
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skill.  Hence  in  districts  not  blessed  with  un- 
dulating ground  partridges  are  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  pheasants  in  the  affections  of  the 
owners  of  shootings. 

On  some  estates,  therefore,  men  are  now 
employed  to  look  after  partridges  only,  and 
pheasants  have  become  often  a  minor  con- 
sideration. It  has  been  found  that  by  careful 
management  partridges  can  be  largely  in- 
creased, even  on  estates  which  have  been  in 
the  past  condemned  as  unsuitable  for  them. 

Much  has  been  written  by  the  respective 
advocates  of  walking  up  and  driving  partridges, 
and  it  can  serve  no  good  end  to  compare  the 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  two  forms 
of  shooting,  nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter 
to  do  so  with  impartiality,  as  all  my  own 
sympathies  are  with  driving.  At  the  same 
time  I  quite  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  walking 
and  shooting  round  outsides  or  isolated  bits  of 
ground  which  are  too  small  to  afford  a  day's 
driving.  The  birds  thus  killed  are  a  great 
addition  to  the  larder,  and  a  part  of  the  day 
may  be  usefully  and  pleasantly  employed  in 
breaking  a  young  retriever. 

My  object  in  these  introductory  remarks  is 
not  to  compare  two  forms  of  sport,  that  must 
be  left  to  individual  taste.     At  the  same  time 
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I  should  like  to  meet  one  or  two  objections 
which  are  sometimes  raised  to  driving,  even 
by  persons  who  are  favourably  inclined  to  it. 

Many  men  would  prefer  driving  to  walking 
up  their  birds,  but  consider  that  their  ground 
is  unsuitable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
estates  are  far  more  difficult  to  drive  than 
others,  and  before  this  method  of  killing  the 
birds  can  be  satisfactorily  adopted,  much  time 
and  thought  must  be  given  to  it ;  but  there  is 
probably  no  estate  in  England  or  Scotland 
extending  to  one  thousand  acres  in  a  block, 
on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  successful 
day's  driving,  provided  that  the  birds  are  there. 

Others  again  say  that  they  have  not  enough 
partridges  on  their  land.  The  answer  to  this 
is  that  it  is  only  by  driving  and  careful  atten- 
tion that  the  stock  can  be  increased.  For 
when  driving  and  walking  are  compared  with 
reference  to  their  effect  in  increasing  the  number 
of  partridges,  few  people  will  deny  that  driving 
has  distinctly  proved  its  superiority.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  any  one  reason  for  this,  but 
there  are  several,  which  combined  will  prove 
convincing.  The  chief  of  these  minor  reasons 
is  that,  where  driving  is  practised,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  leave  a  larger  breeding 
stock.     It  is  not  possible    to  ask  five  or   six 
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friends  to  shoot  driven  partridges  unless  there 
are  a  fair  number  of  birds,  whereas  one  friend 
would  be  delighted  to  come  and  walk  all  day 
with  you  after  the  last  covey  on  the  estate. 
The  question  of  breeding  stock  will  be  gone 
into  later,  but  I  may  say  here  that  at  the  end 
of  a  bad  season  enough  birds  for  breeding  are 
very  seldom  left.  The  leaving  of  a  larger 
breeding  stock  is  by  no  means  the  only 
advantage  which  driving  possesses  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  stock.  When  driven,  the 
coveys  are  all  more  or  less  equally  thinned 
out,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  is  entirely  exter- 
minated. The  result  therefore  at  the  end  of 
the  season  is  a  number  of  small  families. 
When  the  ground  is  walked  only,  the  small 
and  backward  coveys,  being  more  easily  ap- 
proached, are  often  completely  wiped  out,  and 
a  few  large  and  forward  coveys  go  through  the 
season  without  having  a  shot  fired  at  them. 
These  large  coveys  pair  among  themselves  for 
want  of  other  mates,  and  this  inbreeding  must 
in  the  long  run  prove  very  harmful.  Again, 
driven  birds  are  constantly  being  introduced 
to  fresh  ground  and  distant  neighbours.  Under 
the  old  walking  system,  when  the  birds  had  no 
necessity  for  exploring  more  than  one  or  two 
fields,   this  desirable   interchange    never   took 
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place.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season  birds 
which  have  been  driven  seem  to  pack  far  more 
than  birds  which  have  only  been  walked  after. 
This  gives  them  a  greater  choice  of  mates  and 
is  another  preventative  of  inbreeding. 

A  partridge  is  a  bird  which  dislikes  being 
continually  disturbed,  consequently  driving  has 
an  advantage  over  walking  in  this  respect,  for 
when  pursued  by  the  former  method  they  are 
only  disturbed  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  year, 
whereas  very  often  they  are  walked  up  for  as 
long  as  they  can  be  approached  at  all. 

When  driven,  there  are,  or  should  be,  few 
birds  wounded,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
walked-up  partridge,  as  its  most  vital  part  is 
more  often  than  not  invisible,  and  there  are 
more  long  shots  fired,  particularly  when  the 
walking  is  late  in  the  year.  More  birds  are 
consequently  wounded  ;  some  of  these  die, 
others  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  produce  a 
small  and  weakly  family. 

Another  advantage  which  may  rightly  be 
claimed  for  driving  (although  it  only  helps  the 
partridge  indirectly)  is  that  a  larger  bag  is 
killed  by  this  method  in  one  day  than  by 
walking.  The  size  of  the  bag  acts  as  a  great 
stimulant  to  the  interest  which  the  keepers, 
beaters,    tenants,   and    farm    hands  alike  take 
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in  the  partridges.  They  all,  without  doubt, 
like  to  be  able  to  boast  in  a  mild  way  to 
their  neighbours  of  the  bag  which  has  been 
killed  on  the  ground  which  they  farm  or  on 
which  they  are  employed.  A  friendly  rivalry 
springs  up  between  different  estates,  and  the 
farmers  and  farm  labourers  consequently  do 
their  utmost  to  help  the  keepers. 

Many  people  say  that  the  chief  advantage  of 
driving  is  that  more  old  birds  are  killed  by  this 
method  than  by  walking.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
true  with  regard  to  grouse — an  old  cock  grouse 
is  as  bad  as  any  vermin — but  it  does  not  apply 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  to  partridges.  We 
are  told  that  the  old  birds  invariably  come  first 
in  a  covey,  and  are  therefore  killed.  Is  this 
altogether  the  case  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
seldom  that  there  is  a  definite  first  bird  of  a 
covey,  and  when  there  is,  still  more  seldom 
that  it  is  killed  ;  when  killed  it  does  not  by 
any  means  always  prove  to  be  an  old  one.  If 
it  does  happen  to  be  an  old  bird  and  an  old 
cock,  this  is  certainly  a  factor  for  good,  as 
there  must  always  be  more  cocks  than  hens, 
the  latter  being  more  liable  to  accidents  during 
the  nesting  season.  This,  however,  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  equal  possibility 
of  killing  the  old  hen.      In  this  case  a  bird  is 
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killed  which  has  proved  its  undoubted  ability 
to  bring  up  a  family,  a  bird  which  in  its  second 
year  will  lay  from  four  to  six  more  eggs  than  a 
young  bird,  and  will  do  so  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  earlier.  The  death  of  this  bird  is  there- 
fore a  distinct  loss. 

Some  good,  however,  is  undoubtedly  done 
by  killing  the  barren  pairs,  and  single  birds 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  old  cocks.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  on  ground  which  has 
never  been  driven  before.  These  barren  pairs 
are  quite  likely  to  be  too  old  to  breed,  and 
may  have  been  too  cunning  to  be  got  at  by 
walking.  Even  if  not  too  old  to  breed,  three- 
year-old  birds  and  upwards  are  better  out  of 
the  way,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  become 
quarrelsome,  and  will  not  allow  another  pair 
to  nest  in  their  vicinity.     An  interesting  case  in 

point  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago  at  B . 

Early  in  the  nesting  season  the  keeper  was 
asked  how  many  nests  there  were  in  a  certain 
fence.  The  answer  was  ''one."  This  fence 
was  about  three  hundred  yards  long  and  a 
very  favourite  nesting-place  ;  it  also  made  one 
boundary  of  the  only  field  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  which  was  to  be  turnips.  Hence 
the  importance  of  having  as  many  nests  as 
possible  in  the  vicinity.  Suspicion  was  thus 
c 
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thrown  on  the  pair  which  owned  this  soHtary 
nest,  and  orders  were  given  for  their  immediate 
destruction.  On  examination  after  death  they 
showed  every  appearance  of  having  attained  to 
great  age.  Ten  coveys  were  ultimately  hatched 
off  in  that  fence,  which  fully  justified  the  strong 
measures  adopted,  for  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that,  had  that  pair  of  birds  not  paid  the  penalty 
of  their  selfishness,  the  other  ten  pairs  would 
have  been  obliged  to  nest  elsewhere.  It  is 
true  that  these  very  old  birds,  when  barren, 
and  single  old  cocks  are  more  likely  to  be 
killed  by  driving  than  by  walking,  and  to  this 
extent  driving  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage. 

The  easiest  ground  to  drive  is  flat  ground, 
but  it  should  have  a  certain  number  of  high 
fences.  There  should  be,  in  fact,  enough  high 
fences  to  drive  over  and  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  guns  ;  the  remainder,  being  cut  low,  will 
afford  the  best  nesting-places,  and  make  it  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  all  the  beaters  visible  to 
the  birds  at  the  same  time.  There  are  no 
great  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  driving 
this  kind  of  ground,  but  in  an  undulating 
country  it  is  different.  Here,  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  birds  can  only  be  driven  in  the 
direction  which  they  themselves  wish  to  take. 
To  find  this  direction  requires  much  observa- 
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tion  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  whose  hands 
the  management  of  the  shoot  rests,  and  a 
successful  day  will  not  be  had  unless  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  is  taken.  As  large  a  bag  will 
probably  never  be  made  on  undulating  as  on 
flat  ground  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  comparative  smallness  of  the  bag  is  more 
than  made  up  for,  at  any  rate  in  the  opinion 
of  some  people,  by  the  greater  variety  of  shots 
obtained.  In  a  hilly  country  far  more  birds 
will  come  high,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
more  difficult  to  shoot,  but  they  certainly  give 
better  sport.  If  partridges  can  be  manoeuvred 
over  a  deep  valley  with  the  guns  standing  at 
the  bottom,  there  is  no  more  enjoyable  form 
of  shooting.  One  such  drive  remains  in  our 
memories  when  other  and  more  commonplace 
ones  have  faded  away,  and  we  only  have  our- 
selves to  blame  if  it  is  recalled  to  our  minds 
with  anything  but  pleasure. 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  offering 
a  plea  for  the  partridge  in  districts  where  it  has 
hitherto  been  neglected.  To  those  owners  of 
properties  who  have  done  nothing  to  help  their 
partridges,  partly  from  apathy,  but  mostly  from 
a  rooted  conviction  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
increase  them,  I  would  suggest,  with  all  due 
respect  to  their  ability  to   manage   their   own 
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affairs,  that  the  attempt  is  more  worthy  of  trial 
than  they  imagine.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
many  instances  of  twenty  brace  being  con- 
sidered a  good  bag  where  one  hundred  brace  is 
now  quite  common,  owing  to  the  extra  attention 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  partridge. 
Some  there  are  who  live  in  the  centre  of  a 
hunting  country,  where  foxes  are  so  numerous 
that  the  idea  of  keeping  a  number  of  part- 
ridges has  been  abandoned  in  despair.  To 
owners  thus  situated  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Euston  system,"  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.  If  once  this  system  is  mastered  by  a 
keeper,  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  fox 
may  be  treated  with  comparative  contempt. 

Other  people  again  have  made  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  drive  their  partridges, 
and  have  been  so  disgusted  with  their  failures 
that  they  have  not  tried  it  again.  These 
failures  have  been  often  made  more  exasperat- 
ing from  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  guns  have  been 
asked,  and  numerous  beaters  engaged,  with 
the  idea  of  killing  a  large  bag  at  the  first 
attempt.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  it  is  far 
better  to  begin  with  one  or  two  guns  only  and 
a  few  beaters,  until  the  way  has  been  paved  and 
it  becomes  fairly  certain  that  a  day  on  a  larger 
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scale  will  be  a  success.  It  has  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  organise  the  driving  on  two  small 
estates,  neither  of  which  had  been  driven  before. 
These  pieces  of  ground  were  neither  very  easy 
nor  very  difficult  to  drive,  yet  it  took  three 
years  before  I  could  feel  any  confidence  that 
absolute  failure  would  not  attend  our  efforts. 
The  bags  made  on  those  estates  are  nothing  to 
boast  of,  but  have  reached  130  brace  in  a  day 
on  each  of  them.  This  bag  would  have  been 
above  the  average  for  a  whole  season  ten  years 
ago.  These  facts  are  written  in  the  hope  of 
encouraging  anyone  who  prefers  driving,  but 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  his  previous  attempts, 
to  try  again. 

Keepers,  who  have  been  unaccustomed  to 
driving,  seem  to  have  an  unaccountable  preju- 
dice against  it,  and  this  is,  I  feel  sure,  a 
prominent  reason  of  many  failures  ;  but,  if  a 
keeper  once  masters  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
and  sees  one  or  two  days  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  he  will  never  wish  to  return  to 
the  days  of  walking. 
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CHANGED  CONDITIONS  OF  PARTRIDGE  LIFE — NEED  OF  ARTI- 
FICIAL AID  FOR  THEIR  INCREASE — THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE 
PARTRIDGE — HOW   TO    FRUSTRATE   THEM — VERMIN. 

MANY  things  have  occurred  during  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  help  partridges  more  or  less  arti- 
ficially to  increase  in  number.  Where  fifty 
birds  made  a  good  day's  shooting  for  our 
ancestors,  one  hundred  hardly  suffice  for  the 
present  generation.  This  is  not  so  much  due 
to  a  greater  accuracy  in  present-day  shooting 
as  to  the  improvement  in  modern  guns,  which 
has  so  far  revolutionised  shooting  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  kill  the  same  number  of  birds 
in  a  very  much  shorter  space  of  time  than 
would  have  been  required  in  the  days  of  muzzle- 
loaders.  Not  only  this,  but  the  number  of 
those  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  take  the 
life  of  every  partridge  they  can  get  near,  has 
increased  tenfold.  There  is  hardly  a  plot  of 
ground  capable  of  holding  a  covey  which  has 

14 
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not  got  its  shooting  tenant,  or  someone  who 
has  the  right  to  shoot  over  it.  These  small 
holdings  used  to  act  as  sanctuaries  for  the 
birds,  and  were  a  great  help  to  the  breeding 
stock  on  larger  and  adjoining  properties.  Now 
these  small  holdings  act  as  drains,  which  are 
continually  kept  running  by  the  game  pre- 
servers next  door.  Hence  more  partridges  are 
now  required.  The  conditions  again  under 
which  the  birds  live  have  also  changed,  and 
are  no  longer  so  favourable.  Large  tracts  of 
country,  which  used  to  be  cultivated,  are  now 
laid  down  to  grass ;  and,  where  this  is  the  case, 
partridges  have  decreased  to  such  an  extent 
that,  although  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  do 
something  to  help  them,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  will  not  be  seen  again  in  any  quantity 
until  the  ground  is  once  more  ploughed.  Why 
this  should  be  so  it  is  hard  to  say.  That  part- 
ridges can  live  and  do  well  on  grass  alone  all 
the  year  round  is  proved  by  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  occasional  coveys  to  be  seen  on  grass, 
where  the  birds  can  have  no  access  to  corn 
of  any  sort.  It  is  probable  that  where  a  con- 
siderable acreage  is  suddenly  allowed  to  go  out 
of  cultivation,  birds  migrate  and  go  long  dis- 
tances to  find  corn.  At  any  rate,  the  fact 
remains  that  there  are  estates,  once  renowned 
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for  their  partridge-shooting,  on  which  it  is  now 
hardly  worth  carrying  a  gun.  Some  grass  is 
necessary,  particularly  on  heavy  soil,  and  in 
some  seasons,  such  as  1903,  the  birds  hatched 
in  and  around  grass  fields  are  the  only  ones 
which  survive.  Those  on  the  arable  land  are 
apt  to  get  their  feet  so  clogged  with  mud  that 
they  can  neither  run  nor  fly. 

The  reaping-machine  is  an  innovation  which 
kills  numbers  of  partridges.  The  monotonous 
noise  made  by  this  machine  as  it  goes  round  a 
field,  gradually  and  constantly  closing  in  on  the 
covey  inside,  seems  to  paralyse  the  birds,  old 
and  young  alike.  Even  those  which  are  able 
to  fly  will  often  wait  to  be  cut,  while  those 
which  can  only  run  may  perhaps  try  to  get  out, 
only  to  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  corn  or  grass 
just  as  the  machine  comes  round  again.  Sain- 
foin is  a  very  favourite  crop  with  farmers  in 
many  parts  ;  this  is  generally  mown  soon  after 
the  young  birds  are  hatched,  when  whole  coveys 
are  often  killed ;  in  fact,  in  parts  of  Huntingdon- 
shire and  Bedfordshire  so  much  land  is  laid 
down  in  sainfoin  that  the  mowing  of  it  is  one 
of  the  most  deadly  causes  of  destruction. 
Telegraph  wires,  again,  have  many  lives  to 
answer  for.  This  is  more  especially  the  case 
on  a  railway,  where  there  are  numerous  wires 
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on  each  side  of  the  line.  A  covey  flying  through 
the  wires  may  escape  the  first  row,  but  more 
often  than  not  lose  one  or  more  of  their  number 
before  getting  through  the  second,  even  in 
broad  daylight.  When  birds  fly  through  the 
wires  in  foggy  weather,  or  are  put  up  and 
probably  much  frightened  early  in  the  morning 
before  it  is  light,  their  numbers  are  even  more 
reduced.  On  one  mile  of  the  main  line  of 
one  of  our  principal  railways  I  estimate  the 
death-rate  at  from  fifty  to  eighty  brace  annually. 
There  are  here  thirteen  wires  on  one  side  and 
eighteen  on  the  other,  which  between  them 
make  a  veritable  death-trap. 

As  an  instance  of  the  destructive  powers  of 
telegraph  wires,  a  true  story  is  told  at  the 
expense  of  the  writer.  I  was  walking  in  line 
with  two  friends  after  partridges,  and  my 
position  on  the  outside  took  me  along  close  to 
the  railway,  when  a  covey  of  ten  birds  got  up  at 
my  feet,  and  flew  straight  for  the  wires.  I  fired 
two  ineff"ectual  shots,  but  down  came  four  birds 
at  the  first  lot  of  wires  and  the  remainder  of 
the  covey  at  the  second.  The  head-keeper  in 
the  distance,  with  delight  written  all  over  his 
face,  turned  to  one  of  my  friends,  who  had 
been  shooting  very  badly,  and  said,  "There 
goes   Mr.    C.   at   'em    again,"   as   if  I    always 
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killed  at  least  half  a  dozen  at  a  shot,  and  not 
the  least  understanding  the  enormity  of  such 
an  offence,   if  committed. 

There  is  a  new  idea  which  has  become  very 
popular  among  farmers  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  is  likely  to  be  attended  with 
serious  consequence  to  partridges.  I  refer  to 
the  practice  of  turning  out  large  numbers  of 
chickens  to  feed  on  the  stubbles  directly  the 
corn  is  carried.  This  kind  of  poultry-farming 
not  only  diminishes  the  supply  of  food  which 
has  till  lately  belonged  to  partridges  exclusively, 
but  may  introduce  among  them  some  of  the 
numerous  epidemics  to  which  chickens  are 
liable.  This  should  be  remembered  when  a 
farm  is  let,  and  care  should  be  taken  when 
drawing  up  agreements  to  fix  a  limit  at  any 
rate  on  the  number  of  chickens  to  be  turned 
out. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  are  adverse  to  the  partridge  to-day,  and 
are  quite  enough  to  show  why  it  is  now  more 
important  for  us  to  help  our  partridges  than  it 
used  to  be.  Some  of  the  steps  which  may  be 
taken  to  further  this  end  can  be  pointed  out. 
But  I  feel  sure  that  there  is  still  a  vast  field 
open  for  experiment,  and  that  we  have  all 
much  to  learn  in  this  matter. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  produce 
partridges  in  any  number  is  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  good  man  to  look  after  them. 
This  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter.  A  man  to 
look  after  partridges  must  be  content  to  work 
hard,  knowing  that  there  may  be  little  or 
nothing  to  show  as  the  result  of  his  labours. 
He  must  be  observant  and  have  rather  more 
than  his  share  of  intelligence.  If  the  services 
of  such  a  man  are  obtained,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  retained  for 
sixteen  shillings  a  week.  As  a  rule,  very  young 
men  are  given  this  job  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  higher  wages  and  pheasant-rearing.  Con- 
sequently all  the  best  men  prefer  a  beat  where 
they  are  expected  to  rear  pheasants.  This  is 
not  the  only  reason  why  a  good  partridge  man 
is  hard  to  get.  Take  the  much-vexed  question 
of  tips.  It  has  been  said  that  these  should  be 
abolished  altogether,  but  if  there  is  one  man 
who  deserves  a  gratuity  as  a  slight  sign  of  our 
appreciation  of  his  efforts,  it  is  the  keeper, 
whose  year  has  been  described,  and  often 
rightly,  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days 
of  anxiety  and  one  of  disappointment.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  however,  it  is  customary  to  give  a 
smaller  gratuity  after  a  day's  partridge-driving 
than  after  a  day's  covert-shooting,  which  means 
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a  loss  of  income  to  the  man  who  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible. The  man  of  intelligence  goes  for 
what  pays  him  best,  and  this  is  certainly  not  a 
partridge  beat. 

When  the  keepers  have  been  engaged  it  is 
best  to  divide  the  ground  into  beats.  Each 
man  should  be  well  able  to  look  after  from  one 
thousand  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres. 
The  acreage  given  to  each  should  depend 
largely  on  the  amount  of  fences  and  likely 
nesting-ground  to  be  searched.  His  first  duty 
will  be  to  kill  the  vermin  on  the  beat.  Traps 
must  be  used  for  this  purpose  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  more  can  be  done  by  a  liberal  and 
constant  use  of  the  spade  than  in  any  other 
way.  The  occupant  of  every  rat  or  rabbit  hole 
in  the  fences  on  the  beat  must  be  killed,  and 
the  hole  dug  out  or  stopped  up.  On  some 
estates  this  would  take  one  man  years  to 
accomplish,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  when 
finished  there  is  no  harbour  for  vermin,  which 
would  otherwise  find  sanctuary  in  the  holes. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point. 
If  the  tenants  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  the 
rabbits  on  their  farms,  it  should  be  made  a 
sine  qua  non  that  all  the  holes  be  blocked  up 
after  the  rabbits  are  killed.  Many  tenant- 
farmers  profess  to  hate  the  sight  of  a  rabbit, 
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yet  they  seldom  dream  of  stopping  up  the 
holes  after  ferreting  them.  These  holes  are 
soon  filled  up  again  with  rabbits  when  the 
covers  round  are  shot.  Rabbits  in  the  fences 
are  of  no  use  to  anyone  ;  they  spoil  the  cover- 
shooting,  by  giving  their  stopped-out  friends  a 
place  of  refuge ;  their  burrows  are  used  as 
a  temporary  abode  by  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
partridge ;  and  the  rabbits  themselves  are  liable 
to  cause  no  little  friction  between  tenant  and 
landlord. 

Of  all  the  vermin  with  which  the  keeper  will 
be  troubled,  hedgehogs  are  the  worst;  not  only 
are  they  the  most  inveterate  nest  destroyers, 
but  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  know  when  they 
are  exterminated.  One  hedgehog  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm  as  he  runs  the  fences,  and 
no  nest  will  escape  his  notice.  An  old  one 
will  sometimes  drive  a  partridge  off  her  nest, 
the  feathers  left  behind  being  the  only  indica- 
tion of  the  fight  which  has  taken  place.  A 
hedgehog  either  eats,  takes  away,  or  smashes 
up  the  eggs.  To  get  rid  of  these  animals 
a  dog  accustomed  to  hunt  for  them  is  very 
effective.  Most  retrievers  will  bring  them, 
nor  will  an  old  dog  be  spoiled  if  allowed  to 
do  so.  Numbers  can  be  killed  during  March 
and   April  before  the  birds  begin  to  nest  by 
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running  dogs  over  the  grasses  after  dark.  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  sixty  killed  in  one  even- 
ing in  this  way.  When  a  hedgehog  is  caught 
in  a  trap  he  should  be  killed  and  his  body 
placed  near  it ;  this  acts  as  a  most  unaccount- 
able inducement  to  others  of  his  breed  to  get 
caught  in  the  same  place.  In  this  way  one 
trap  will  often  secure  twenty  or  thirty  victims 
when  others  are  lying  quite  idle  close  by. 

In  some  seasons  rooks  do  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  partridges'  eggs.  These  birds  do 
most  harm  where  there  are  young  plantations, 
as  the  eggs  in  these  can  be  easily  seen  by  the 
bird  flying  directly  over  them.  Luckily  it  is 
only  one  rook  in  a  hundred  which  takes  to 
^§'§'i"§'  I  their  numbers,  however,  seem  to  in- 
crease in  dry  seasons  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
want  of  insect  food.  Short  of  laying  down 
poisoned  eggs  before  the  nesting  season,  a 
proceeding  which  is  impossible  in  a  hunting 
country  and  dangerous  in  any  circumstances, 
I  know  of  no  effectual  remedy  for  this  kind  of 
vermin,  though  many  keepers  have  their  own 
methods  which  may  be  more  or  less  efficacious. 

Moles  at  times  destroy  a  number  of  nests, 
and  were  particularly  troublesome  in  the  wet 
season  of  1903.  The  sodden  state  of  the 
fields  forced  them  to  run  the  fences  more  than 
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usual.  A  run  made  under  a  nest  causes  the 
disappearance  of  the  eggs  through  the  roof 
of  the  underground  passage.  When  this 
happens  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  nest  is 
to  move  it  bodily  several  feet  away  ;  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  bird  will  come  back  to  it. 

Stoats,  rats,  weasels,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  partridge  may  safely  be  left  to  the  keepers, 
most  of  whom  thoroughly  understand  the  art 
of  trapping. 

In  a  hunting  country  more  nests  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  foxes  than  by  any  living  animal. 
In  defence  of  a  beast  which  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  a  universal  favourite,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  foxes  are  worse  than  others. 
It  may  be  that  partridge  for  dinner  and  her  eggs 
as  a  savoury  is  a  taste  which  has  to  be  acquired. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  dish  does  not 
decrease  in  popularity.  We  are  often  told  that 
foxes  live  on  rats  and  moles,  with  an  occasional 
rabbit  as  change  of  food  ;  this  may  be  the  case 
in  some  parts  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
getting  tired  of  this  diet  in  others.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  a  fox  is  more  likely  to 
take  a  bird  off  her  nest  during  the  last  day 
or  two  of  sitting  than  at  any  other  time. 
Several  reasons  might  be  suggested  for  this. 
A  fox  is,  no  doubt,  very  clever;  but  it  seems  to 
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be  crediting  him  with  too  great  sagacity  to  sup- 
pose that  he  waits  till  there  is  something  worth 
eating  in  the  eggs  before  raiding  the  nest. 
Probably  the  true  solution  is  that  a  bird  gives 
out  little  or  no  scent  during  the  early  days  of 
sitting.  During  this  period  she  sits  very  close 
to  the  ground,  with  all  her  feathers  lying  flat ; 
but  as  the  time  of  incubation  approaches,  she 
raises  herself  a  little  and  opens  her  feathers  ; 
the  wind  then  blows  under  her  and  through  her 
feathers,  giving  the  fox  his  clue.  Everyone 
must  have  noticed  how  little  scent  there  seems 
to  be  to  a  wounded  bird  which  squats  with  its 
head  close  to  the  ground  and  feathers  tight  to 
its  body.  The  best  retrievers  will  go  over  and 
past  it  time  after  time,  but  the  least  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  bird  enables  the  dog  to  wind 
it  at  once.  A  method  by  which  foxes  may  be 
partially  frustrated  will  be  explained  later  ;  it 
may  be  mentioned,  however,  here  that  all  the 
obnoxious  and  evil-smelling  mixtures  which 
are  sold  as  preventatives  are  useless,  if  once  a 
nest  is  taken  which  has  been  dressed  with  any 
of  them.      I  tried  one  of  the  newest  and  most 

pungent  of  these  preparations  at  B three 

years  ago.  Not  a  nest  which  had  been  dressed 
was  touched,  and  I  began  to  hope  great  things 
of  the    new   cure.     It   was    tried    again    next 
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year,  when  nearly  every  nest  where  it  had 
been  used  was  taken  by  foxes,  to  the  exclusion 
of  nests  which  had  not  been  dressed.  Reynard 
was  evidently  clever  enough  to  hunt  the  scent 
of  the  mixture  instead  of  that  of  the  nest. 
The  life  of  the  bird  may  often  be  saved  by 
building  up  an  open  nest  with  thorns;  this  often 
renders  the  cat-like  pounce  which  a  fox  gives 
ineffective.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  a 
keeper  than  to  watch  a  nest  carefully  till  the 
day  before  hatching,  and  arrive  the  next  morning 
to  find  that  a  fox  has  been  there  first. 


CHAPTER   III 

KEEPERS    AND    THEIR    ASSISTANTS — USE    OF    MAPS    ON 
keeper's    beat — THE    ADVANTAGE    OF   THE    PLAN. 

IT  is  most  important  that  a  keeper  should  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  tenants  who  farm 
the  land  on  which  he  is  employed  ;  a  farmer 
can  do  much  to  make  or  mar  a  shooting.  He 
can  prevent  the  disturbance  of  important  fields 
before  and  on  the  day  of  the  shoot.  He  can 
keep  his  dogs  at  home  during  the  nesting 
season,  and,  what  is  perhaps  most  important, 
can  see  that  his  farm  hands,  particularly  his 
shepherd,  take  care  of  the  game.  A  shepherd 
can  be  as  useful  as  an  extra  keeper  or  worse 
than  a  poacher.  If  he  will  chain  up  his  dog 
from,  say,  the  15th  of  May  till  the  end  of  June, 
or  even  for  the  month  of  June  alone,  a  great 
deal  is  gained,  as  however  careful  he  may  be 
and  however  well  broken  his  dog,  it  is  bound 
to  destroy  some  nests.  A  shepherd,  besides 
taking  care  to  do  no  harm,  can  do  much  to 
help  the  keeper  in  many  ways.  In  order  to 
visit  his  various  flocks  of  sheep,   he  must  be 
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continually  on  the  move  and  is  obliged  to  enter 
or  cross  most  of  the  fields  on  the  farm  ;  while 
thus  employed  he  may  be  able  to  note  and  sub- 
sequently warn  the  keeper  of  the  presence  of 
vermin  or  even  poachers,  he  will  sometimes  find 
a  nest  which  has  escaped  the  keeper's  notice, 
and  in  endless  small  ways  can  act  as  a  second 
keeper.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  ill  disposed 
there  is  more  opportunity  for  him  to  do  harm 
than  for  any  other  man  employed  on  the  estate. 
Farm  labourers  destroy  some  nests  every 
year  through  carelessness  ;  it  is  as  well,  there- 
fore, to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
nesting  season  and  induce  them  to  keep  as 
much  away  from  the  fences  as  possible  during 
this  time  of  year.  When  working  in  a  field 
they  are  very  fond  of  throwing  their  coats  and 
other  impedimenta  down  in  a  fence,  each  man 
in  a  different  place.  They  then  have  their 
"eleven  o'clock,"  as  it  is  called,  sitting  in  a 
row  in  one  part  of  the  fence,  and  their  mid- 
day meal  in  another.  By  the  time  the  work  is 
finished  in  that  field,  few  nests  round  it  can 
remain  undisturbed,  and  several  may  be  in- 
advertently destroyed.  A  few  words  from  a 
keeper  who  is  liked  and  respected  by  the  men 
will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference.  It  must 
be    remembered    that    each    nest   may    mean 
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twenty  young  birds,  and  that  numbers  of 
nests,  far  more  than  most  people  imagine,  fail 
to  hatch  off  owing  to  causes  which  a  little  fore- 
thought would  have  easily  prevented. 

From  the  ist  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  at 
any  rate,  the  keeper  on  a  partridge  beat  will 
have  his  hands  full.  On  a  great  many  estates 
just  at  this  critical  time  he  will  be  expected  to 
leave  his  beat  and  help  with  the  pheasant-rear- 
ing. It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  do  these 
two  things  at  once,  and  the  partridges  are  sure 
to  suffer  in  consequence. 

If  extra  help  is  required  for  the  pheasants,  it 
is  generally  possible  at  this  time  of  year  to  get 
a  sufficiently  intelligent  farm  hand  to  help  with 
the  heavy  work,  and  where  for  fear  of  foxes  the 
young  birds  have  to  be  watched  at  night  the 
partridge  keeper  can  take  his  turn  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

The  date  at  which  the  birds  begin  to  lay 
varies  with  the  general  forwardness  of  the 
season,  and  the  latitude  in  which  the  country 
is  situated;  as  a  rule,  it  is  some  time  during  the 
first  ten  days  in  May,  although  nests  are  some- 
times found  in  April.  Before  this,  the  ground 
should  have  been  cleared  of  vermin  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  keeper  can  then  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  searching  the  nesting  ground.     In  con- 
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nection  with  this  I  have  introduced  a  plan  at 

B for  the  last  five  years,  which  has  given 

excellent  results,  and  has  added  so  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  shoot  that,  while  I  claim  no 
originality  for  it,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to 
describe  it  here.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nesting  season  the 
keeper  is  given  a  map  of  his  beat  with  all  the 
fences  marked  on  it.  On  this  map  he  will 
mark  as  nearly  as  possible  the  position  of  the 
nests,  numbering  each  in  the  order  in  which  he 
finds  it.  Each  nest  will  then  be  entered,  and 
identified  by  its  number  on  the  map,  on  a 
previously  prepared  list  under  various  headings 
which  can  be  gradually  filled  in  as  the  season 
advances. 

To  make  this  explanation  clearer  I  give  an 
imaginary  map.  Ten  inches  to  the  mile  or 
thereabouts  I  have  found  a  convenient  scale, 
but  the  six-inch  ordnance  map  is  sufficient, 
although  perhaps  not  quite  so  clear. 

The  advantages  I  have  found  in  this  plan  are 
that  it  at  once  provides  something  definite  for 
a  young  and  inexperienced  man  to  do.  Many 
men,  if  told  off  to  look  after  partridges  with 
no    specific    instructions    given    them,    would 

*  A  somewhat  similar  plan  has,  I  believe,  been  in  use  at  "The 
Grange,"  in  Hampshire,  for  years,  which  speaks  volumes  in  its  favour. 
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hardly  know  how  to  set  about  the  job.  To 
keep  the  map  and  list  accurately  the  nests 
must  be  found,  and  must  be  visited  frequently. 
When  the  nesting  season  is  over  they  give 
something  definite  to  show  as  the  result  of 
work  done.  How  without  the  help  of  some 
such  system  is  the  master  to  know,  if  he  is 
away  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
that  he  is  not  paying  a  man  for  doing  nothing? 
In  the  case  of  a  keeper  rearing  pheasants  it  is 
different,  as  he  has  young  birds  to  show.  A 
man  on  a  partridge  beat,  however  hard  he  may 
work,  must  be  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on 
the  season  for  the  result  of  his  labours,  a  state 
of  things  unsatisfactory  both  to  himself  and 
his  mastei.  When  several  men  are  employed 
on  adjoining  beats,  there  is  always  a  risk  of  a 
certain  amount  of  jealousy  between  them,  which 
may  lead  to  all  kinds  of  unpleasantness.  When 
the  shooting  season  comes  round,  each  man 
thinks  that  his  birds  have  gone  over  to  the 
adjoining  beat ;  consequently,  the  following 
season,  there  will  probably  be  a  rush  to  take 
the  boundary  eggs  in  order  to  put  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  beat,  and  instead  of  all  working 
together,  it  becomes  a  case  of  one  man  against 
the  other.  A  keeper's  work  should  be  judged 
to  a  great  extent  before  the  shooting  season, 
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and  the  map  system  makes  this  possible.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  judge  by  the  number  of  birds 
seen  or  shot  on  his  beat  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, as  they  may  not  have  been  hatched  there. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  know 
that  the  nests  on  the  map  and  statistics  on  the 
list  are  genuine  and  not  invented  by  the  keeper. 
This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  personal  in- 
spection of,  at  any  rate  some  of,  the  nests.  If 
the  owner  of  the  shoot  has  not  the  time  at  his 
disposal,  he  can  depute  someone  in  whom  he 
has  confidence  to  go  round  with  the  keeper 
after  the  birds  have  hatched.  This  deputy 
can  then  ask  to  be  shown  certain  nests,  picking 
out  different  numbers  from  the  map  at  random, 
and  in  this  way  verify  the  keeper's  statistics. 
A  good  man  is  only  too  glad  to  have  an 
interest  taken  in  his  work,  and  one  capable  of 
drawing  on  his  imagination  to  fill  up  his  map 
and  list  is  soon  found  out.  If  possible,  it  is 
best  for  the  owner  of  the  shooting  to  go  round 
with  the  keeper  himself  to  inspect  the  nests, 
in  order  to  show  that  he  takes  an  interest  in 
this  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  work  connected 
with  his  keeper's  duties,  he  will  in  this  way  get 
his  men  to  work  with  greater  keenness. 

By  adopting  the  map  system  a  keeper  can 
never  forget  a  nest  which  he  has  once  seen. 
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Where  a  hundred  or  more  nests  are  found,  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  them  all  without  some 
such  method.  The  most  important  entry  on 
the  list  is  the  date  on  which  the  birds  begin  to 
sit.  It  is  often  most  useful  to  know  this  date  ; 
in  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  bird  which  has 
been  mown  out,  disturbed  by  a  shepherd's 
dog,  or  otherwise  accidentally  frightened.  The 
keeper  may  have  the  eggs  brought  to  him  or 
discover  the  damage  before  they  are  cold.  By 
looking  at  his  list  he  will  see  that  this  bird 
has  been  sitting,  say,  four  days  ;  he  can  then 
distribute  the  eggs  among  the  nests  on  which 
the  birds  have  been  sitting  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  Again,  knowing  the  date  on  which 
the  bird  began  to  sit,  he  will  know  the  date  on 
which  she  should  hatch,  and  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  deep  ditch  close  to  the  fence,  can  be 
on  the  spot,  to  help  the  young  ones,  in  the 
event  of  the  old  birds  attempting  to  take  them 
across.     Many  lives  may  be  saved  in  this  way. 

Where  deep  ditches  abound,  birds  seem  very 
apt  to  try  to  cross  the  ditch  with  their  newly 
hatched  brood,  instead  of  going  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  with  the  usual  result 
that  one  or  two  get  over  and  the  rest  are  left 
to  die. 

I  remember  a  good  example  of  what  a  re- 
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sourceful  keeper  can  do  in  this  way  two  years 

ago  at  B .      He  arrived  on  the  scene  some 

hours  after  a  nest  of  nineteen  eggs  was  hatched 
on  the  side  of  a  deep  ditch.  On  looking  in 
the  ditch  he  discovered  eighteen  young  ones 
apparently  dead.  But  seeing  some  signs  of 
life  in  them  after  throwing  them  out  on  the 
bank,  he  placed  them  inside  his  shirt  and  ran 
off  to  a  farm  which  was  near  at  hand.  A 
sitting  hen  was  soon  found  and  the  three-parts- 
dead  birds  presented  to  her.  She  broodled 
them  for  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time 
they  all  recovered  and  became  quite  lively. 
The  keeper  thereupon  took  them  back,  dis- 
covered the  two  old  birds  with  the  one  young 
one  close  to  the  nest,  and  gave  them  the  rest  of 
their  family.  The  two  old  birds  with  their  nine- 
teen young  ones  were  continually  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest  for  several  weeks  afterwards. 

A  keeper,  when  he  visits  a  nest  and  sees  the 
eggs  left  uncovered,  may  expect  that  bird  to 
begin  sitting  on  the  following  day  or  the  day 
after,  and  must  be  very  careful  not  to  disturb 
her  at  this  most  critical  time.  A  bird  will 
desert  on  very  slight  provocation  during  the 
first  day  or  two  of  sitting. 

The  remaining  entries  under  the  headings  on 
the   list  will  be  found   of  use   only  indirectly. 
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For  instance,  it  is  useful  to  know  the  propor- 
tion of  nests  destroyed  each  season  by  vermin 
and  the  species  of  vermin  with  which  the  estate 
is  most  troubled. 

An  early  idea  may  be  got  of  the  kind  of 
shooting  season  in  prospect,  weather  permit- 
ting, from  the  number  of  eggs  hatched.  The 
number  of  nests  found  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
stock  which  was  left  on  the  beat.  Each  year 
these  statistics  become  jnore  interesting  both  to 
the  keeper  and  his  master,  and  certainly  act  as 
an  incentive  to  the  former  to  do  his  best. 

*'  Don't  kill  them  all,  sir,"  a  keeper  has  said 
to  me  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  "  I  want 
to  find  a  hundred  nests  at  least  and  beat  my 
thousand  eggs  hatched  off  last  year." 

Many  birds  may  and  often  do  die  after  they 
are  hatched,  but  the  more  that  are  hatched,  the 
better  the  chance  of  some  of  them  living.  The 
proportion  of  eggs  which  are  never  hatched  even 
on  a  well-keepered  estate  is  always  very  large, 
and  until  proved  by  statistics  is  hardly  credible. 

In  most  counties  and  in  average  seasons,  a 
man  accustomed  to  the  job  should  be  able  to 
find  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  first  nests  on  his 
beat.  The  second  nests  must  be  left  to  look 
after  themselves,  as  it  is  impossible  to  hunt  for 
nests  after  the  birds  have  begun  to  sit. 
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There  are  some  counties,  such  as  parts  of 
Sussex,  where  the  hedgerows  are  very  numerous 
and  broad,  where  50  per  cent,  of  the  nests  would 
be  a  fair  percentage  to  find.  Again,  in  some 
seasons,  such  as  the  spring  of  1903  when  the 
herbage  made  a  sudden  growth  in  the  laying 
time,  nests  are  very  hard  to  find.  In  such 
seasons  the  only  chance  of  finding  many  of 
them  is  to  watch  the  old  birds. 

A  summary  from  a  list  kept  on  a  beat  in  1902 
may  be  of  interest. 

SEASON    1902 

Number  of  nests  found  .  .         .        104 

Eggs  hatched  .  ...    1,031 

Eggs  bad         .  ...       157 

Eggs  destroyed  .  .         .401 

NESTS  DESTROYED  AND  CAUSES 

Foxes  .  ...  8 

Hedgehogs  .  ...  7 

Drowned  off  .  ...  4 

Deserted  .  ...  2 

Dogs  .  ...  3 

Rooks  .  ...  2 

Mowed  over  .  ...  2 

Farm  hands  .  ...  2 

Live-stock  .  ...  2 

Stoat  .  ...  I 

Rat  .  ...  I 

Mole  .  ...  I 

Uncertain  .  .             .         .  i 
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These  are  the  figures  for  a  beat  of  about 
1,200  acres,  400  acres  of  which  are  of  Httle 
value  for  partridges,  being  mostly  grass  and 
intersected  by  a  broad  river,  a  main  road,  and 
a  railway,  with  a  village  and  scattered  houses 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

In  this  season  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  nests 
on  the  beat  were  found.  This  beat  was  ex- 
ceptionally well-keepered,  and  was  as  clear  of 
vermin  as  any  1,200  acres  are  likely  to  be.  The 
land  is  heavy  and  the  nesting  season  was  rather 
wet,  which  made  it  necessary  to  wash  many  of 
the  eggs  in  warm  water,  in  order  to  remove  the 
mud  on  them,  which  had  been  picked  up  by 
the  birds  when  away  feeding.  Otherwise  the 
nesting  season  was  a  good  one,  and  more 
than  the  average  number  of  eggs  were  hatched 
in  proportion  to  the  number  laid.  Even  then 
401  eggs  were  destroyed.  This  number  would 
have  been  very  largely  increased  but  for  good 
keepering. 

There  were  seven  nests  destroyed  by  hedge- 
hogs ;  the  offenders  were  all  caught  within 
twenty  -  four  hours  of  doing  the  damage. 
Foxes  would  probably  have  destroyed  more 
than  eight  nests,  but  luckily  did  not  begin 
taking  them  till  most  of  the  birds  were  hatched. 
The  proportion  of  nests  destroyed  by  farm 
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labourers,    mowing,    and    live-stock    is    much 
smaller  than  is  often  the  case. 

Before  the  shooting  season  I  calculated,  by 
careful  observation  of  the  coveys  on  the  stub- 
bles, that  there  were  about  i,ioo  birds  on  the 
beat ;  and  judging  from  the  number  ultimately 
killed  and  the  stock  which  was  left,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  estimate  was 
fairly  accurate. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  sum- 
mary from  a  list  made  on  the  same  beat  during 
the  nesting  season  of  1903.  Here  it  is,  and  a 
dismal  outlook  for  the  shooting  season  it 
gave. 

SEASON  1903 


Number  of  nests  found 

107 

Eg-gs  hatched  .                  .             .         .311 

Eggs  bad          .                 ...         35 

Eggs  destroyed                .             .         .    1,402 

NESTS  DESTROYED  AND  CAUSES 

Drowned  off     .                  .              .          .         65 

Foxes 

5 

Hedgehogs 

4 

Moles 

3 

Live-stock 

4 

Farm  hands 

n 
0 

Rats 

I 

Rooks 

I 

86 
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In  this  case  not  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the 
nests  on  the  beat  were  found,  owing  to  growth 
in  the  herbage  and  a  high  wind  during  the 
laying  time  ;  a  wind  always  makes  the  finding 
of  nests  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  the  continual 
movement  of  the  grass  helps  to  hide  the  run 
which  a  bird  invariably  makes  to  her  nest. 
Incessant  rain  for  seventy-six  hours  in  June  did 
the  damage  ;  some  of  the  old  birds  died  on  their 
nests,  others  were  lifted  off  them  in  a  half- 
starved  condition.  The  pluck  with  which  most  of 
them  stuck  to  their  eggs  was  wonderful.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  fox  again  beats  the  hedgehog  by 
one  ;  but  most  of  the  damage  was  done  by  the 
weather,  before  the  living  enemies  of  the  part- 
ridges had  a  chance.  Many  of  the  311  eggs 
hatched  were  the  result  of  second  nests,  and 
few,  if  any,  of  these  late  hatchings  lived, 
owing  to  the  continual  wet.  It  is  probable 
that  150  young  birds  would  be  an  outside 
estimate  of  the  number  which  lived  to  maturity 
in  this  season.  I  went  round  all  these  nests 
myself  and  verified  the  entries  on  the  list  in 
each   case. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  I  should  perhaps 
add  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  adopt  this 
system.  Hunting  for  nests  should  begin  as 
soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning,  and  go  on 
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till  II  a.m.  ;  after  this  time  it  is  better  not  to 
run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  bird  by  moving 
aside  the  undergrowth.  Few  birds  lay  before 
II  o'clock  in  the  morning;  none  before  10.30. 
Birds  go  on  laying  up  till  7  p.m.,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  eggs  already  laid  ;  for 
although  a  partridge  only  lays  one  egg  a  day, 
she  lays  each  egg  at  a  later  hour  than  the 
previous   one.     Thus   if   she   lays   her   egg   at 

11  a.m.  on  Monday,  she  will  do  so  at  11.30  or 

12  on  Tuesday.  If  a  bird  is  disturbed  during 
this  operation  she  may  desist,  so  that  the 
earlier  in  the  day  the  hunting  is  done  the 
better.  I  have  heard  men  who  understand 
partridges  say  that  the  fewer  nests  the  keepers 
find  the  better  they  are  pleased,  as  they  will 
not  have  the  nests  continually  disturbed.  With 
a  man  who  has  no  aptitude  for  the  work,  this 
is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  the  trained  man  can  find 
a  nest  by  the  run  through  the  grass  and  other 
indications  without  putting  his  foot  on  it,  and, 
for  the  daily  inspection  of  the  nests  necessary 
to  fill  in  the  list,  the  bird  need  never  be  dis- 
turbed at  all. 

A  good  keeper  will  never  stop  in  his  walk 
down  a  hedge  to  look  at  a  nest ;  a  glance  in 
passing  is  quite  enough  to  tell  him  if  the  bird 
is  there,  and,  if  not,  he  need  only  move  aside 
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the  grass  with  his  stick  in  order  to  count  the 
eggs  and  note  whether  the  bird  has  left  them 
uncovered,  which  she  will  always  do  after  laying 
the  last  egg  and  before  beginning  to  sit. 

Of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  daily 
visiting  the  nests  found,  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  later  on. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    KEEPER    CONTINUED — THE    "  EUSTON    SYSTEM" — ALTER- 
NATIVE   PLANS — THE    FRENCH    SYSTEM,  ETC. 

THAT  a  keeper  on  a  partridge  beat  should 
be  an  active  man  and  a  good  walker  is 
essential.  Almost  all  his  work  entails  a  great 
deal  of  walking  ;  so  much  so  that  if  on  a  beat 
surrounded  or  intersected  by  public  roads,  a 
bicycle  may  be  given  him  with  advantage,  to 
be  used  only  to  get  about  his  beat.  An  occa- 
sional partridge  may  begin  to  lay  in  the  latter 
end  of  April,  but  the  first  week  of  May  is  quite 
early  enough  to  begin  seriously  and  systematic- 
ally looking  for  nests.  By  this  date  there 
should  be  several  eggs  in  most  of  the  nests 
made  by  the  old  birds,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  in  their  nesting 
than  young  ones.  The  young  birds'  nests 
will  be  found  when  the  fence  is  searched  a 
second  time,  which  should  be  about  ten  days 
later.  Every  fence  and  other  likely  nesting 
ground  must  be  thoroughly  searched  twice  at 
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least.  In  normal  seasons  most  of  the  first 
nests  will  be  found  in  the  fences,  young  planta- 
tions, or  wherever  there  is  permanent  cover  of 
the  right  kind.  Later  on,  when  the  corn  and 
grasses  have  grown  higher,  nests  may  be  found 
in  the  open  fields,  but  these  are  generally  very 
late  or  second  nests,  and  few  of  them  will  be 
discovered  till  after  the  grass  or  corn  is  cut. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  I  alluded  to  the 
*'  Euston  system,"  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  ex- 
plain it  here,  as  where  it  is  adopted  it  is  most 
important  to  obtain  the  first  eggs.  This  sys- 
tem was,  I  believe,  first  invented  and  tried 
with  success  on  the  Euston  estate,  in  Suffolk, 
in  order  to  help  the  increase  of  wild  pheasants. 
Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  adoption, 
between  four  thousand  and  seven  thousand 
pheasants  are  killed  on  this  estate  annually, 
and  no  birds  are  hand  -  reared  at  all.  The 
present  shooting  tenant  of  the  Euston  property 
has  adopted  the  same  plan  for  partridges  on 
his  estate  in  Lincolnshire  with  much  success. 
Even  in  1903  (that  worst  of  seasons),  the  bag 
averaged  over  one  hundred  brace  a  day,  a  fact 
which  speaks  for  itself. 

Roughly,  the  system  consists  in  taking  the 
eggs  as  they  are  laid  and  replacing  them  with 
bad  eggs  which  have  been  kept  from  the  year 
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before  and  boiled.  The  eggs  thus  taken  are 
set  under  hens,  and  when  chipped  and  about 
to  hatch  are  given  to  the  hen  partridge  or 
pheasant,  as  the  case  ma}'  be,  who  finishes  the 
hatching  in  an  hour  or  two  and  goes  off  with  a 
ready-made  family.  This  needs  considerable 
explanation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  take  any  eggs  from  a  nest  until  there 
are  at  least  four  of  them  laid.  Very  little  will 
make  a  bird  desert  during  the  early  days  of 
laying,  but  after  laying  four  eggs  she  will  stand 
almost  anything.  All  the  bad  eggs  of  the  year 
before,  or  eggs  which  have  failed  to  hatch  from 
some  untoward  cause,  should  have  been  boiled 
and  carefully  kept.  Pheasants'  eggs  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  Boiling  rotten  eggs 
is  rather  a  difficult  matter,  and  unless  they  are 
put  into  cold  water  and  boiled  gradually,  most 
of  them  will  break.  One  of  these  eggs  also 
will  occasionally  burst  under  a  bird  which  is 
sitting  on  it,  and  if  this  happens  she  invariably 
deserts.  I  have  found  that  the  only  eggs  liable 
to  do  this  are  those  which  contain  a  fully  formed 
young  bird.  These  should  not  be  used,  or  if  a 
scarcity  of  eggs  makes  their  use  imperative, 
they  should  be  pricked  with  a  needle  in  order 
to  allow  the  gases  to  escape  as  they  expand 
under  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body  instead   of 
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bursting  the  shell.  No  imitation  eggs  are  of 
the  slightest  use  for  putting  in  the  nest.  The 
old  birds  will  neither  lay  to  them  nor  sit  on 
them,  and  any  attempt  to  find  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  real  thing  has  so  far  only 
ended  in  disappointment. 

When  four  eggs  have  been  laid  in  a  nest  they 
are  taken  and  set  under  hens.  Their  places 
are  filled  with  bad  eggs,  and  as  subsequent 
eggs  are  laid  they  are  treated  in  the  same  way, 
until  each  bird  has  finished  laying  her  first 
complement  of  eggs. 

By  the  time  that  the  first  birds  have  finished 
laying  and  have  been  sitting  on  bad  eggs  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  the  first  lot  of  eggs  taken 
will  be  chipped  and  ready  to  distribute  among 
them.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs  may 
be  safely  given  to  each  bird,  who  will  only 
have  to  cover  them  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
they  actually  hatch.  The  actual  number  given 
to  each  must  depend  on  the  number  of  eggs 
to  be  distributed  and  the  number  of  nests  into 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  Thirty  eggs  may  be 
confidently  expected  to  hatch,  and  the  whole 
lot  have  often  been  known  to  be  successfully 
reared. 

Once  hatched,  the  cock  bird  will  take  his 
share  of  looking  after  the  young  brood,  and  the 
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two  old  birds  can  often  be  seen  sitting  head  to 
tail  on  the  nest,  with  the  young  birds  under  and 
divided  between  them. 

To  those  who  have  not  tried  it,  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  chipped  eggs  for  the  bad  ones  on 
which  the  bird  is  sitting  may  seem  to  entail 
great  risks  of  making  the  bird  desert.  In 
actual  practice  the  process  is  very  easy.  If  the 
old  bird  is  off  her  nest  feeding  when  the  ex- 
change is  made,  so  much  the  better  ;  but  if  not 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  move  her  gently  off  with 
a  stick.  Some  birds  will  not  move  more  than 
a  yard  or  two  from  the  nest,  and  have  even 
been  known  to  peck  at  the  keeper's  hand  as 
he  changed  the  eggs.  Others  will  fly  some 
distance  and  seem  greatly  disturbed ;  but  I  have 
never  known  a  case  in  which  the  bird  deserted 
when  put  off  in  this  way.  The  reason  of  this 
probably  is  that  the  birds  become  accustomed 
to  the  daily  visits  of  the  keeper,  and  are  not 
frightened  to  nearly  the  same  extent  by  him  as 
they  would  be  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

The  longer  the  bird  has  been  sitting,  the  less 
likely  she  is  to  desert,  and  for  this  reason  the 
ready-incubated  eggs  should  not  be  given  her 
until  she  has  been  sitting  at  least  a  week;  a 
greater  alteration  than  this  of  the  course  of 
nature  might  also  involve  the  risk  of  her  not 
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recognising  the  claims  of  her  prematurely 
hatched  family. 

The  chipped  eggs  can  be  carried  to  the  nests 
in  a  basket  filled  with  warm  bran.  They  can  in 
this  way  be  taken  long  distances  with  safety. 

In  introducing  this  system  it  will  be  probably 
found  best  to  begin  by  taking  eggs  which  are 
laid  in  dangerous  places,  such  as  roadsides,  or 
in  and  around  grass  fields  which  are  to  be  cut 
for  hay.  The  parent  birds  can  be  left  to  make 
fresh  nests,  perhaps,  in  safer  situations. 

If  300  eggs  are  taken  from  the  nests  most  ex- 
posed to  danger  on  each  beat  they  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  the  first  year,  before  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  system  have  been  mastered.  These 
300  eggs  when  chipped  will  be  divided  among 
ten  or  more  nests,  previously  prepared  by  the 
substitution  of  bad  for  good  eggs.  Nests  in 
safe  positions  and  situated  on  the  part  of  the 
beat  where  birds  are  scarcest  should  be  chosen. 
The  eggs  laid  in  them  can  be  used  to  fill  up 
other  nests.  If  this  first  experiment  proves 
successful  it  can  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale 
next  year,  until  most  of  the  nests  are  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

When  the  eggs  are  being  collected  for 
artificial  incubation,  and  the  birds  which  lay 
them  are  left  to  lay  again,  the  keeper  must  be 
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careful  not  to  destroy  the  nest  before  the  bird 
has  laid  her  last  egg,  a  fact  easily  ascertained  by 
finding  the  bird  on  the  nest  and  actually  sitting. 
If  the  nest  is  destroyed  before  the  bird  has 
laid  the  last  of  her  first  complement,  she  will 
lay  the  remainder  elsewhere,  and  if  there  be 
only  one  or  two  of  these,  she  will  sit  on  and 
perhaps  hatch  them,  thus  precluding  the  possi- 
bility of  having  a  second  nest  with  from  eight 
to  thirteen  eggs.  It  is  very  unusual  for  a  bird 
to  make  a  second  nest  if  she  has  been  sitting 
for  any  length  of  time  on  her  first. 

Like  most  other  innovations,  the  Euston 
system  is  difficult  to  describe  lucidly,  and  I 
should  be  sorry  if  any  one  of  my  readers  were 
to  feel  himself  sufficiently  posted  in  its  details 
to  attempt  to  introduce  it  on  a  wholesale  scale 
in  one  season.  The  keeper  must  be  made  to 
start  with  small  numbers  for  a  season  or  two 
until  he  has  felt  his  way,  and  what  at  first  may 
appear  somewhat  complicated  will  become  in- 
creasingly simple  and  easy  to  manage. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  that  foxes 
are  rendered  almost  harmless  to  nests  treated 
as  described.  It  is  long  odds  against  a  fox 
taking  the  bird  during  the  one  or  two  hours  in 
which  she  is  sitting  on  good  eggs,  nor  is  he 
likely  to  find  her  during  the  week  in  which  she 
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sits  on  bad  eggs,  as  the  birds  seem  to  have  very 
little  scent  during  the  early  days  of  sitting. 
Even  if  he  does,  the  loss  sustained  is  that  of 
one  bird  at  most  instead  of  possibly  twenty- 
one. 

Again,  by  this  method  some  birds  are  hatched 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  be  the  case.  This  lengthens  the 
period  during  which  the  young  birds  are 
hatched,  and  is  more  likely  to  give  some  of 
them,  at  any  rate,  a  chance  of  surviving  any  bad 
weather  there  may  be.  Nests  are  often  few  and 
far  between  where  it  is  most  important  for  them 
to  be  numerous,  and  by  adopting  this  system 
ten  nests  can  be  made  to  produce  300  birds, 
whereas  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  150 
would  be  satisfactory.  Again,  in  this  way  every 
egg  given  to  the  birds  will  hatch,  as  the  bad 
ones  are,  of  course,  taken  out,  and  the  birds 
will  not  waste  their  time  (if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed)  in  sitting  for  three  weeks  on  a  nest 
containing  only  two  or  three  eggs,  as  is  often 
now  the  case.  Some  birds  lay  nothing  but 
bad  eggs.  I  remember  once  finding  a  nest 
three  consecutive  years  under  the  same  bush. 
The  first  year  there  were  ten  eggs,  the  second 
nineteen,  and  the  third  twelve,  and  not  a  good 
one  among  them  all. 
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One  other  advantage  which  may  fairly  be 
claimed  for  the  Euston  system  is  that,  as  no 
bird  can  possibly  hatch  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  her  own  eggs,  the  covey  will  be  of 
mixed  blood,  and  inbreeding  to  a  great  extent 
will  be  prevented. 

This  system  has  been  comparatively  little 
tried,  and  is  often  thought  to  entail  the  employ- 
ment of  extra  men  and  consequently  greater 
expense. 

To  dispel  any  such  idea,  I  may  say  that 
I  was  privileged  to  have  a  talk  with  one  of 
Mr.  Pearson  Gregory's  keepers  at  Harlaxton, 
in  Lincolnshire.  This  keeper  told  me  that  he 
had  just  had  1,200  eggs  hatched  off  on  his  beat, 
all  of  which  were  subjected  to  the  Euston 
treatment,  as  before  described.  He  had  a  beat 
of  1,500  acres  to  look  after,  and  did  it  single- 
handed.  The  beat  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Belvoir  country,  which  is  as  well  stocked  with 
foxes  as  any  country  in  England.  These  facts 
show  what  one  man  can  do  when  he  thoroughly 
understands  how  to  set  about  it.  The  only 
extra  expense  which  may  have  to  be  incurred 
is  in  securing  sitting  hens.  These  may  be 
leased  for  their  sitting  career  only  (if  I  may 
so  use  the  expression)  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
and    economy   may   be    practised    by   keeping 
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some  of  the  hens  on  eggs  for  six  weeks,  thus 
making  them  prepare  two  distinct  settings  of 
eggs  for  the  partridges. 

Whether  this  system  is  adopted  or  not,  it  is 
most  important  that  a  keeper  should  see  all  the 
nests  on  his  beat  every  day.  It  is  often  said 
that  this  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  ;  unwise 
for  the  reason  that  a  path  is  made  to  the  nests, 
and  unnecessary  because  no  good  can  be  done. 
In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  for  a  keeper 
to  go  nearer  to  the  nest  than  he  is  obliged,  in 
order  to  see  whether  it  has  been  disturbed  or 
not.  In  most  cases  he  should  be  able  to  tell 
whether  there  is  anything  amiss  without  ap- 
proaching within  ten  yards  of  the  nest.  The 
second  objection  is  even  more  easily  answered. 
Take,  for  example,  a  common  case  of  a  nest 
destroyed  by  a  hedgehog,  the  keeper  who  visits 
his  nests  daily  discovers  the  damage  at  latest 
the  day  after  it  is  done,  sets  a  trap  and  catches 
the  hedgehog.  If  that  nest  had  not  been 
looked  at  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  hedgehog 
would  have  destroyed  all  the  remaining  nests 
in  the  fence.  Again  in  this  way  the  damage 
done  is  sometimes  discovered  before  the  eggs 
are  cold,  when  they  can  be  distributed  among 
other  nests  and  thus  saved.      If  any  egg  steal- 
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ing  is  going  on  it  will  be  discovered  at  once 
and  strict  watch  kept. 

Another  of  the  keeper's  important  duties  is 
the  changing  of  eggs.  It  is  advisable  for  the 
owner  of  the  shooting  to  arrange  with  several 
friends  in  different  counties  to  exchange  some 
eggs  with  him.  It  is  better  to  get  eggs  from 
heavier  land  and  from  a  colder  climate  than  his 
own,  if  possible.  A  weakly  bird  will  live  where 
the  conditions  of  land  and  climate  are  favour- 
able, whereas  only  those  with  the  strongest 
constitutions  survive  where  these  conditions 
are  against  them.  A  bird  which  just  managed 
to  live  and  lay  eggs  in  Norfolk  would  probably 
not  have  lived  a  fortnight  in  Sussex.  Its  eggs 
would  therefore  not  be  so  likely  to  produce 
young  birds  able  to  survive  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  latter  county. 

It  is  unfortunately  almost  impossible  to 
exchange  eggs  from  the  south  of  England 
with  an  estate  in  Scotland,  as  the  birds  in  the 
south  are  often  sitting  before  those  in  the 
north  have  begun  to  lay.  If  200  eggs  on  each 
beat  are  exchanged  with  four  different  counties 
it  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  first  year,  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  exchange  so  many 
afterwards.  The  change  of  blood  thus  intro- 
duced does  much  good,  and  may  be  increased 
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by  changing  the  eggs  in  each  nest  as  well. 
When  most  of  the  nests  are  full  of  eggs  and 
just  before  the  bulk  of  the  birds  begin  to  sit, 
the  keeper  should  go  round,  taking,  say,  eight 
eggs  from  one  nest  and  replacing  with  eight 
from  the  next,  and  so  on  all  the  way  round; 
thus  no  bird  hatches  more  than  about  half  her 
own  eggs.  Since  I  first  began  systematically 
changing  eggs  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  birds 
on  two  different  estates,  which  must  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  due  to  the  introduction  of  new 
blood. 

Besides  the  Euston  system  before  mentioned, 
there  are  one  or  two  other,  more  or  less  artificial, 
means  of  increasing  partridges  which  have  been, 
and  are  still  being,  tried.  These  I  can  roughly 
describe,  but  I  have  no  personal  experience  of 
them. 

The  French  system,  as  it  is  called,  consists 
in  catching  up  a  number  of  partridges  and 
placing  them  in  a  large  wired-in  pen.  Here 
they  are  carefully  watched,  and  as  each  pair 
show  a  decided  preference  one  for  the  other, 
they  are  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  small  pen 
by  themselves,  where  they  lay  their  eggs  and 
hatch  their  young.  These  small  pens  are  dotted 
about  the  estate  ;  the  length  of  time  the  birds 
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are  kept  in  them  after  hatching  must  depend 
largely  on  the  weather.  This  plan  sounds  very 
feasible  and  has  several  advantages.  The  birds 
are  independent  of  the  weather,  and  safe  from 
vermin  up  till  the  time  of  hatching.  The  only 
drawback  seems  to  be  the  initial  expense  which 
putting  up  the  pens  must  entail. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  recommended 
is  briefly  this.  A  number  of  cock  partridges 
are  caught  up  and  placed  in  confinement. 
Eggs  are  collected  from  off  the  estate  and  in- 
cubated either  under  hens  or  artificially.  The 
cock  birds  are  then  liberated  and  each  presented 
with  a  ready-made  family,  which,  it  is  said, 
they  are  delighted  to  bring  up.  This  on  the 
face  of  it  seems  rather  impracticable  and  not 
a  little  risky.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  a  great  preponderance  of  cock  birds. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  few  single  birds 
or  lots  of  three  are  to  be  seen  in  normal  years 
after  the  birds  have  paired.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted  and  all  the  cocks  taken  five  from  or 
six  coveys,  the  hens  which  were  left  would  be 
obliged  to  go  a  long  way  to  find  mates,  and 
might  go  to  a  neighbouring  property.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  cock  birds  take  the  hens  to 
their  own  home  and  not  vice  versa.  I  knew  of 
a  white  hen  partridge  which  made  its  first  nest 
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near  the  spot  where  it  was  born.  During  the 
ensuing  shooting  season  the  old  cock  of  the 
covey  was  killed,  and  she  made  her  next  nest 
two  miles  away.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that 
she  had  been  taken  there  by  her  new  husband. 
This  incident  certainly  supports  a  theory  which, 
if  correct,  would  be  much  against  the  plan  last 
described.  Again,  is  it  certain  that  the  cock 
bird  would  bring  up  the  young  ones  ?  It  seems 
far  more  probable  that  he  would  be  thinking 
rather  of  his  newly  found  liberty  than  of  the 
cares  of  a  family  which  in  no  sense  belonged 
to  him. 

There  is  one  more  plan  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  great  simplicity,  and  may  be  tried  with 
any  surplus  eggs  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
placed.  These  eggs  are  set  under  hens  (game 
bantams  if  procurable),  allowed  to  hatch,  and 
the  young  birds  fed  for  a  day  or  two  until  quite 
strong.  The  hen  and  her  family  are  then  turned 
out  in  a  suitable  field  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  themselves.  This  plan  was  tried  on  an 
estate  in  Cambridgeshire  some  years  ago  with 
considerable  success.  There  is  always  a  chance 
of  a  barren  pair  adopting  the  young  birds,  or 
a  solitary  old  cock  might  do  voluntarily  what 
it  is  said  he  will  do  under  compulsion. 


CHAPTER    V 

HAND-REARING,  ITS  MERITS  AND  DEMERITS — CARE  OF  BIRDS 
AT  THE  HATCHING — STOCK — WHAT  STOCK  SHOULD  BE 
LEFT. 

PARTRIDGES  are  now  being  hand-reared, 
in  many  places  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  mode  of  producing  them 
that  a  good  shoot  is  a  certainty  and  that  a 
change  of  blood  is  assured.  The  latter  assertion 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  eggs  come  from 
many  different  nests  and  are  mixed  together, 
so  that  the  young  birds  hatched  by  each  hen  are 
representatives  of  several  different  families. 
That  the  shoot  is  a  certainty  so  long  as  the 
owner  intends  to  be  dependent  on  hand-reared 
birds  for  his  sport  is  also  true,  but  may  not  this 
very  artificial  production  of  partridges  on  a 
large  scale  eventually  tend  to  destroy  the 
instinct  which  makes  the  wild  mother  so  success- 
ful with  her  brood  ?  A  tame  partridge  is  fed 
and  housed  by  man ;  it  seems  credible,  therefore, 
that  when  it  possesses  a  family  of  its  own,  it 
may  not  see  the  necessity  of  providing  proper 
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food  and  shelter  for  its  young  ones,  having 
never  wanted  for  either  itself.  That  this  instinct 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  bred  out  of  the 
pheasant  will  be  admitted  by  many.  In  places 
where  the  practice  of  hand-rearing  pheasants 
is  suddenly  given  up,  the  wild  birds  are  few  and 
far  between  for  several  years  after,  but  they 
gradually  increase  as  the  maternal  instinct 
develops.  It  is  generally  noticeable  that  wild 
pheasants  do  better  in  outside  covers  and  on  the 
boundaries,  where  no  tame  birds  are  turned 
down,  and  as  most  keepers  pick  up  all  the  eggs 
they  can  on  the  boundaries,  this  would  seem  to 
be  attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  better 
care  taken  of  the  young  birds  by  their  parents, 
which  were  probably  obliged  to  get  their  own 
living  themselves. 

If  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  pheas- 
ant, there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  so  to  the  partridge,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  practice  of  hand-rearing  these 
birds  on  a  large  scale  may  eventually  prove 
very  deleterious.  Such  a  theory  is,  from  its 
nature,  very  difficult  to  prove.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  a  general  rule  from  the  very  occasional 
cases  where  the  parent  birds  are  known  to  be 
hand-reared.  But  on  the  few  occasions  in  my 
experience  when  this  evidence   has  been  pro- 
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curable,  there  have  been  very  few  young  birds 
brought  to  maturity.  This  opinion  I  know  is 
shared  by  many  men  who  have  large  shootings 
and  much  experience  of  partridges,  and  may 
be  maintained  till  it  is  proved  that  a  large 
stock  of  hand-reared  birds  will  bring  up  a  fair 
proportion  of  young  ones. 

On  a  small  estate  hand-reared  birds  are 
certainly  not  to  be  recommended.  They  seem 
to  be  deficient  in  homing  instinct.  One  field  is 
as  much  home  to  them  as  another,  and  if  they 
happen  to  find  themselves  blown  a  mile  or  two 
away  in  a  gale  of  wind,  they  have  no  desire  to 
return.  This  characteristic  will  not  commend 
itself  to  the  owner  of  a  small  estate,  who  may 
find  that  after  a  windy  and  unsuccessful  day's 
driving  his  tame  birds  have  mostly  gone  to 
swell  a  neighbour's  bag. 

Hand-reared  birds  fly  as  well  and  are  in  every 
way  as  good  for  shooting  purposes  as  wild 
ones,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  fascina- 
tion about  the  genuine  wild  bird  which  is  lack- 
ing in  the  other.  Where  we  know  that  a  large 
quantity  of  tame  birds  have  been  turned  down 
on  a  beat,  we  are  apt  to  expect  them  to  come 
over  as  often  and  relatively  as  high  as  the 
same  number  of  pheasants,  which,  of  course, 
is    impossible.      Where    everything    else    has 
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failed  to  produce  partridges,  hand-rearing  is 
the  only  alternative,  but  (and  this  must  be  my 
general  conclusion)  let  every  other  method  be 
tried  first. 

The  first  three  weeks  after  birds  are  hatched 
is  the  most  critical  time,  and  probably  more  die 
during  that  time  than  at  any  other,  although  in 
some  seasons  the  mortality  is  greatest  during 
August,  when  birds  are  six  to  eight  weeks  old. 
Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  deaths  among 
partridges,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  food  they 
eat  is  chiefly  responsible.  These  deaths  are 
generally  preceded  by  sudden  changes  in 
weather,  from  dry  to  wet,  cold  to  warm,  or  vice 
versa.  This  produces  a  sudden  increase  or 
check,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  grasses  and 
insect  life,  the  sudden  change  of  diet  affects 
their  internal  organs,  rendering  them  liable  to 
one  or  other  of  the  so-called  epidemics  from 
which  they  suffer. 

Much  has  been  said  about  foul  ground  and 
the  result  of  overstocking,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  where  a  good  stock  is  left  there 
will  be  more  birds  to  die ;  more  will  be  picked  up 
dead,  and  the  mortality  may  appear  to  be  more 
general  than  it  really  is. 

On  heavy  land  and  in  wet  seasons  numbers 
of  birds  die  from  their  inability  to  move,  owing 
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to  the  amount  of  mud  collected  on  their  feet. 
Whole  coveys  have  been  picked  up  which 
could  neither  fly  nor  run.  Some  soil  when  wet 
will  collect  on  the  birds'  feet  like  a  snowball, 
and  as  this  lump  is  bound  more  firmly  together 
by  small  feathers  pulled  from  the  breast  in  the 
act  of  running-,  it  gets  quite  hard  when  baked 
by  the  sun  and  cannot  be  dislodged.  When 
the  soil  is  in  this  state  the  advantage  of  grass 
land  is  apparent,  as  the  birds  on  it  can  keep 
their  feet  clean.  On  heavy  land,  and  in  wet 
seasons,  where  there  is  little  or  no  grass,  birds 
will  invariably  be  found  to  be  scarce  ;  although 
there  may  be  a  good  number  on  the  same  kind 
of  land,  where  grass  fields  are  plentifully 
scattered  among  the  arable. 

Whatever  may  be  the  natural  causes  from 
which  birds  die,  the  keeper  can  unfortunately 
do  nothing  to  prevent  them.  He  may,  however, 
be  able  to  save  the  lives  of  some  birds  during 
the  time  when  the  grasses,  and  later  on  the 
cornfields,  are  being  mown.  He  should  attend 
the  cutting  of  those  which  are  most  likely  to 
hold  birds,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  work  a  steady 
retriever  or  spaniel  in  front  of  the  mowing- 
machine,  as  it  is  not  otherwise  easy  to  locate 
the  birds.  Some  second  nests  also  will  be 
found  and  saved    in    this   manner.     After  the 
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corn  is  cut,  the  fields  should  be  bushed  for  the 
prevention  of  netting.  For  this  purpose  loose 
bushes  are  most  effective,  as  they  roll  up  in  the 
net.  When  this  happens  the  poacher  must 
retire,  and  either  cut  the  net  to  free  it  or  take 
bush  and  all  with  him.  Unfortunately  loose 
bushes  are  not  popular  with  the  farmers,  as  the 
sheep  are  apt  to  pick  them  up  in  their  wool  ; 
so  that  in  most  cases  the  bushes  must  be  stuck 
in  the  ground.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
place  them  in  lines  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a 
net  to  be  run  over  the  field  between  them. 
Now  that  live  partridges  are  so  much  in  request 
and  the  price  paid  for  them  so  high,  the  induce- 
ment to  the  poacher  to  use  a  partridge  net  is 
greater  than  it  used  to  be. 

Having  bushed  the  fields,  the  keeper's  next 
duty  will  be  to  find  out  what  birds  he  has  got 
on  his  beat.  This  is  more  important  than  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem.  If  the  approximate 
number  of  birds  on  a  beat  is  not  known,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  how  many  birds  may  be  killed 
and  a  good  stock  still  left ;  and  if  birds  are  not 
counted  early  in  the  season  it  is  very  easy  to 
overestimate  their  numbers  later  on.  Some 
people  who  see  one  hundred  birds  or  more  on 
a  seed-field  in  December,  proceed  at  once  to 
organise   another   day's   driving,    not   realising 
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that  these  birds  have  congregated  and  come 
from  long  distances  for  food.  These  one  hun- 
dred birds  are  possibly  the  whole  stock  for  one 
thousand  acres,  in  which  case  another  shoot 
will  be  absolutely  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the 
following  season.  Birds  do  not  move  far  before 
the  middle  of  September  at  the  earliest,  and  if 
their  numbers  are  fairly  accurately  ascertained 
by  then,  the  kind  of  mistake  just  mentioned  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  Most  keepers  will  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  birds  there  are  before 
the  shoot ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  difficult  to  tell  accurately  when  the 
fields  are  large,  but  even  then  a  very  fair  esti- 
mate can  be  made.  When  the  fields  are  small 
it  is  possible  to  know  almost  to  a  bird  the 
number  on  the  beat.  If  the  keeper  is  supplied 
with  a  pair  of  field-glasses,  they  will  be  found 
a  great  help  to  him  in  counting  the  coveys  and 
their  numbers  when  feeding  on  the  stubble. 
In  small  fields  the  number  of  birds  in  each 
covey  can  be  easily  counted  with  a  good  pair 
of  glasses,  particularly  if  a  tree  is  utilised  as  a 
post  of  vantage  from  which  to  view  them. 
Field-glasses  are  useful  to  a  keeper  in  many 
other  ways  which  at  once  suggest  themselves. 

If  an  estate  is  divided  into,  say,  three  beats, 
and   the   keeper    on   each    reports   about   one 
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thousand  birds  in  the  middle  of  September, 
the  owner  at  once  knows  what  number  he 
ought  to  kill  and  can  arrange  his  shooting 
accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owner 
cannot  tell  from  the  rather  vague  accounts 
generally  given  by  keepers  what  birds  there 
are,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  bad  or  moderate 
season,  will  probably  arrange  for  one  or  two 
more  days  than  he  ought  to  have. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  breeding 
stock,  and  particularly  of  what  is  a  breeding 
stock.  This  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  off-hand,  as  there  are  many  things  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  given  the  same  stock  on  heavy  land  as  on 
light,  the  latter  will  produce  most  birds.  On 
light  land  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  greater, 
and  a  larger  number  of  young  birds  hatched 
will  live  to  maturity  than  on  heavy  land,  except, 
perhaps,  in  exceptionally  dry  seasons.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  leave  a  larger  stock  on 
heavy  land  than  on  light,  in  order  to  kill  the 
same  number  of  birds  on  it.  Again,  some  estates 
are  surrounded  by  neighbours  who  leave  a  good 
breeding  stock ;  others  by  those  who  apparently 
think  partridges  grow  like  mushrooms,  and  that 
the  more  birds  they  kill,  the  more  there  will  be 
next  year.     Telegraph  wires  are  also  factors  in 
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the  death-rate,  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
on  some  estates  and  not  on  others.  Such  con- 
siderations obviously  make  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  the  number 
of  birds  which  should  be  left  for  stock. 

If  after  a  day's  driving  on  which  the  bag  has 
amounted  to  150  to  200  brace,  four  young  birds 
are  killed  to  one  old  one,  it  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  a  good  season.  Thus  it  follows 
that  eight  young  birds  to  a  pair  is  as  large  a 
number  as  can  be  expected.  On  land  where 
every  fourth  field  is  under  roots,  800  acres  would 
be  sufficient  ground  for  a  day's  driving.  If  100 
pairs  are  left  as  stock  on  800  acres,  they  would 
in  a  good  season  produce  800  young  ones, 
which  would  mean  1,000  birds  to  shoot  at.  If 
this  beat  is  shot  in  October  with  a  good  team 
of  guns  and  the  day  well  managed,  at  least  half 
of  this  number  should  be  killed,  or  250  brace, 
the  first  time  over.  Two  beats  would  probably 
be  shot  over  for  the  second  time  in  one  day 
and  another  100  brace  killed,  thus  leaving  400 
birds  to  the  800  acres  ;  but  at  least  100  brace 
must  be  allowed  for  wastage,  so  that  the 
original  stock  of  100  pairs  is  again  left  to  breed. 
This  stock  of  100  pairs  seems  to  be  a  fairly 
ample  one  for  light  land. 

On  heavy  land,  where  turnip  fields  are  few 
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and  far  between,  from  i,ooo  to  1,500  acres  will 
be  required  for  a  day's  driving.  Here  there  is 
no  place  to  concentrate  the  birds,  and  conse- 
quently far  larger  drives  become  necessary, 
nor  can  the  birds  be  worried  to  the  same 
extent.  They  get  tired  and  their  feet  perhaps 
become  clogged  with  mud  from  running  on 
the  heavy  ground,  and  they  will  soon  dis- 
appear in  the  fences  or  refuse  to  rise.  Although 
a  larger  acreage  is  driven,  the  same  proportion 
of  the  birds  on  it  will  not  be  killed  as  on  light 
land  where  turnip  fields  abound.  Hence  the 
same  ground  can  be  shot  more  often.  To  kill 
the  same  number  of  birds  off  it  as  on  the  light 
land,  at  least  125  pairs  should  be  left  to  the 
800  acres.  Many  people  do  not  begin  the 
season  with  this  number  of  birds  on  their  land, 
and  yet  they  shoot  hard,  and  wonder  why  it  is 
that  their  birds  do  not  increase. 

It  is  said  that  one  bad  partridge  year  is 
always  followed  by  another.  The  reason  of 
this  is  often  not  so  much  the  weather  during 
the  second  season,  as  the  want  of  breeding 
stock.  The  man  who  leaves  a  good  stock 
where  his  neighbours  do  not,  is  certainly  in  a 
hard  position.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  bound 
to  be  the  loser,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
so  as  generally  supposed.     There  is  no  doubt 
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that  birds  travel  a  long  way  to  nest,  and  prefer 
a  thinly  populated  district  for  the  purpose;  but 
if  not  shot  before  the  middle  of  September 
many  of  them  will  return  to  the  ground  they 
left. 

It  is  often  argued  that  a  small  stock  is  better 
than  a  large  one,  and  in  support  of  this  it  is 
affirmed,  and  truly,  that  most  birds  are  often 
found  where  fewest  were  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  previous  season.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  distance  birds  travel  in  search  of  food 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  way  they  have  of 
spreading  over  the  ground  to  nest.  There  are 
favourite  nesting  grounds  where  birds  remain 
with  their  young  till  the  latter  become  strong 
and  have  eaten  most  of  the  corn  on  the  stubbles, 
but  by  October  they  have  often  moved,  leaving 
few  to  be  seen  where  on  September  ist  they 
were  most  numerous. 

I  do  not  contend  for  a  moment  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  birds  per  pair  will  be  reared  by 
a  hundred  pairs  as  by  fifty,  but  if  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  owner  to  kill  a  large  bag,  he  must  leave 
sufficient  birds  to  make  it  possible. 

It  is  curious  how  vague  some  men's  ideas 
are  as  to  the  number  of  birds  which  should  be 
left  for  stock.  A  well-known  and  excellent 
shot  at  driven   partridges  was  asked  not  long 
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ago  what  he  considered  a  good  stock  to  leave ; 
his  answer  was,  "Oh,  I  suppose  we  leave 
about  five  birds  to  the  acre."  This  was  said 
quite  seriously,  but  without  thought,  and  a 
moment's  reflection  showed  its  impossibility. 
The  usual  answer,  however,  is  "  a  bird  to  the 
acre  "  ;  of  course  given  by  people  who  have 
never  thought  the  matter  out,  and  who  probably 
do  not  themselves  leave  a  bird  to  every  ten 
acres.  Roughly  speaking,  as  explained  above, 
a  bird  to  every  four  acres  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  stock  on  a  large  estate.  Owners  of 
heavy  land  often  say  that  it  will  not  carry  such 
a  large  stock  as  light  land.  That  this  stock 
will  not  produce  so  many  young  birds  is  prob- 
able, but  why  it  should  not  live  to  try  is 
difficult  to  understand.  There  is  as  much 
food  for  birds  on  heavy  as  on  light  land  ;  more 
wheat  and  quite  as  much  clover  is  generally 
grown  on  it,  nor  is  it  more  likely  to  get  foul 
from  overstocking,  if  such  a  possibility  exists. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  up  a  stock  in  the  first 
instance,  and  when  this  has  been  done  it  should 
be  easily  maintained. 


CHAPTER   VI 

STOCK,    HOW  TO  BE   REPLENISHED — HUNGARIAN   AND    FRENCH 
BIRDS,    THEIR    ADVANTAGES    AND    RISKS. 

UNFORTUNATELY  under  modern  con- 
ditions owners  and  lessees  of  shootings 
are  frequently  faced  by  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  stock  on  ground  on  which  it  has 
been  reduced  by  hard  shooting  or  a  series  of 
unfavourable  seasons.  In  such  cases,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  method  is  to  shoot  the 
ground  very  lightly  and  with  much  discrimina- 
tion for  one  season  or  even  two.  There  are  other 
and  perhaps  pleasanter  means  to  the  same  end, 
but  they  will  generally  be  found  of  use  merely 
as  supplementing  this  system,  and  they  are  in 
addition  considerably  more  expensive. 

To  further  this  end,  four  or  five  guns  may  be 
asked  who  are  not  too  proud  to  assist  at  a  small 
day.  These  guns  should  be  requested  to  shoot 
at  the  single  birds,  pairs,  and  lots  of  three 
only.  The  single  birds  will  probably  be  old 
cocks   or    weakly  birds    which    have   dropped 
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out  of  the  coveys.  In  either  case  they  will  be 
as  well  out  of  the  way.  The  pairs  will  certainly 
be  barren  birds,  and  on  an  estate  on  which 
there  has  been  no  driving  may  be  too  old  to 
breed  again.  The  lots  of  three  may  be  two 
cocks  and  a  hen,  in  which  case  it  is  two  to  one 
on  one  cock  being  killed,  at  any  rate.  A  large 
extent  of  ground  should  be  driven  so  that  the 
same  birds  will  not  be  seen  anyhow  more  than 
twice  in  the  day.  This  is  presuming  that  the 
shoot  does  not  take  place  in  January,  as  in  this 
month  no  pairs  should  be  shot  at  at  all ;  the 
early  pairs  lay  first  and  therefore  can  least  be 
spared.  In  a  couple  of  seasons  the  benefit  of 
this  treatment,  which  aims  at  killing  only  such 
birds  as  are  useless  for  breeding,  should  be  very 
noticeable. 

Where  expense  is  a  minor  consideration  the 
stock  may  also  be  more  directly  helped  by 
turning  down  Hungarian  partridges,  not  be- 
cause these  birds  are  in  any  way  better  than 
our  own,  but  because  it  can  be  ascertained  that 
they  are  not  procured  by  illegal  means.  Some 
people  will  turn  down  a  few  pairs  only  of 
these  birds,  regarding  them  as  a  talisman  from 
which  the  greatest  results  may  be  expected, 
and  will  condemn  the  experiment  as  a  hope- 
less failure  if  the  stock  does  not  swell  out  of 
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all  proportion  to  such  a  small  addition.  They 
must,  of  course,  be  looked  upon  only  as  so 
much  extra  stock,  and  often  rather  a  poor 
substitute  for  our  own  birds,  which  most  men 
would  secure  in  preference,  if  they  could  be 
obtained  by  fair  means. 

Hungarian  birds  have  much  further  to  travel 
than  our  own,  and  the  journey  is  bound  to  have 
a  weakening  effect  on  them.  On  the  top  of 
this  they  are  often  immediately  turned  down 
in  a  strange  land,  and  in  a  strange  climate. 
It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  change  proves 
fatal  to  many.  When  it  is  decided  to  turn 
them  down,  it  should  be  done  with  a  fairly 
lavish  hand,  and  anyone  doing  so  must  be 
fully  prepared  for  the  loss  of  at  least  half. 
This  does  not  mean  that  half  will  necessarily 
be  lost,  but  that  such  a  thing  has  happened 
and  may  happen  again. 

There  are  many  ways  recommended  of  turn- 
ing them  down.  Some  place  them  in  hampers 
in  pairs,  and  remove  the  lid  by  means  of  a 
string  just  as  it  is  getting  dusk.  Others,  again, 
recommend  placing  the  hen  birds  on  one  part 
of  the  estate  and  the  cocks  on  another,  thus 
ensuring  a  change  of  blood  the  first  year.  In 
either  case  food  is  plentifully  scattered  about 
near  the  spot  where  they  are  liberated.      If  the 
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latter  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  a  mistake  to  turn 
more  than  two  or  three  of  either  sex  down 
together.  If  turned  down  in  large  numbers,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  them  to  go  miles  before 
finding  a  sufficient  number  of  the  opposite  sex 
as  mates  for  all.  These  birds  show  wandering 
propensities  even  more  clearly  than  the  hand- 
reared  English  bird,  and  are  liable  to  make  a 
temporary  home  wherever  they  happen  to  find 
themselves. 

The  plan  of  turning  them  down,  which  seems 
to  give  the  best  results,  is  to  place  the  birds  in 
a  large  wired-in  pen  on  arrival.  There  they 
should  be  fed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or 
until  they  seem  quite  strong  and  healthy.  The 
wire  at  the  bottom  of  the  pen  should  then  be 
lifted  and  the  birds  allowed  to  drift  away 
gradually  of  their  own  accord.  Feeding  in  the 
pen  should  be  continued,  and  the  birds  allowed 
to  return  to  it,  which  they  will  do  if  short  of 
food.  This  plan  does  much  to  alleviate  the 
feeling  of  strangeness  which  a  bird  must  have, 
on  being  suddenly  liberated  in  an  unknown 
country,  before  it  has  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  terrifying  effects  of  a  long  railway  journey. 
Food  should  be  scattered  plentifully  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pen,  and,  in  this  connec- 
tion,  it  may  be   as  well  to  say  that  a  certain 
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amount  of  green  food  should  be  supplied,  such 
as  the  tops  of  brussels-sprouts  or  kale.  In 
December  and  January,  when  birds  are  most 
frequently  turned  down,  clover  and  other 
green  stuffs  form  their  staple  diet.  When  the 
wire  is  lifted  the  birds  will  gradually  feel  their 
way  from  the  pen  and  will  spread  out  naturally 
before  the  nesting  season  comes  round.  It  is 
as  well,  therefore,  to  place  the  pen  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  centre  of  the  ground  which  it  is 
hoped  they  will  populate. 

There  are  now  several  men  from  whom 
genuine  Hungarians  can  be  got,  and  who  make 
a  business  of  supplying  them.  The  earlier  these 
birds  can  be  secured  the  better.  If  supplied  in 
October  directly  the  shoot  is  over,"^  they  will 
be  cheaper  than  in  January,  and  there  will  then 
be  still  plenty  of  food  for  them.  The  weather 
will  not  have  become  cold,  and,  above  all,  they 
will  have  had  time  to  settle  down  and  become 
accustomed  to  their  surroundings  before  the 
arrival  of  the  breeding  season. 

Many  people  buy  Hungarian  partridges 
eggs  in  preference  to  the  birds  themselves, 
and,  at  one  time,  this  certainly  seemed  to  be 
the  most  economical  way  of  doing  it.     Birds  at 

*  This  can  of  course  only  be  done  when  it  has  been  decided, 
early  in  the  season,  to  shoot  no  more  birds. 
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from  ten  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings  per  brace, 
and  eggs  at  five  pounds  per  hundred,  on  the 
face  of  it  gives  the  eggs  a  great  advantage, 
but  several  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. If  change  of  blood  is  wanted,  the 
live  birds  may  effect  it  the  first  year,  while 
the  eggs  certainly  cannot.  Again,  the  birds 
which  come  out  of  the  eggs  will  be  obliged  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  a  shooting  season,  which  is 
not  the  case,  when  live  birds  are  bought,  until 
they  have  had  at  least  one  chance  of  propagat- 
ing their  species.  If  extra  stock  is  required, 
the  eggs  certainly  do  not  supply  the  want, 
as  the  following  considerations  will  show. 
These  eggs  are  often  bought  and  the  produce 
hand-reared,  and  when  this  is  done,  from  all 
accounts,  if  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  hatch,  a 
great  success  has  been  achieved.  The  chicks, 
in  addition,  are  said  to  be  delicate  and  difficult 
to  rear,  so  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  will  probably  be  brought  to  maturity.  This 
very  delicacy  which  the  chicks  exhibit  when 
hand-reared,  precludes  the  adoption  of  the  only 
other  alternative,  which  is  to  distribute  the 
eggs  among  the  nests  on  the  estate  ;  in  this 
case  the  young  ones,  being  weaker  than  their 
foster  brothers  and  sisters,  would  be  sure  to  go 
to  the  wall.     Thus    it  appears    that  although 
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more  birds  may  be  produced  for  the  same  money 
by  buying  eggs,  this  advantage  is  rather  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  time  saved  and 
greater  certainty  which  is  secured  by  buying 
the  birds  themselves. 

I    have    had   little    personal    experience    of 
these  birds,  and  most  of  what  has  been  written 
is  from  hearsay  and  subject  to  correction.      In 
1902  I  saw  sixty  brace  turned  down,  liberated 
on   the  night  of  their  arrival,   and   each   bird 
marked   with  a  small   ring   on    the  leg,   such 
as   are  used  for  identifying  homing  pigeons. 
Each  ring  was  numbered.     These  birds  were 
in    excellent   condition    and    turned    down    in 
January.       Within    three  weeks   fifteen    brace 
were  found  dead,  and  only  four  and  a  half  brace 
were    killed    during    the    following    shooting 
season.     One  bird  was  killed  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been  liberated. 
The  remainder  had  apparently  not  wandered 
far.     This  was,  no  doubt,  an  exceptionally  un- 
fortunate experience,  and  probably  fewer  deaths 
would  have  occurred  if  the  birds  had  been  first 
penned.     I   am   not  telling  this  story  to  dis- 
courage intending  purchasers,  but  to  show  that 
too  much  must  not  be  expected  from  a  few 
pairs   only.      If   done   at    all,    the   buyer  must 
harden  his  heart  and  buy  enough.    There  is  no 
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doubt  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  stock 
can  be  got  up  in  a  short  space  of  time  on  a 
neglected  estate. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words 
here  about  the  French  partridge,  as  in  our 
eastern  counties  this  bird  often  plays  a  promi- 
nent part  in  a  day's  driving.  French  partridges 
were  first  introduced  into  Norfolk  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  the 
great  importation  was  effected  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later.  They  spread  rapidly  over 
the  eastern  counties,  but  are  still  strangers  in 
the  north  and  west  of  England.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ground  does  not  suit  them,  their  likes 
and  dislikes  in  this  respect  being  very  marked. 
For  a  time  these  birds  were  treated  by  many 
keepers  as  little  better  than  vermin  ;  their  eggs 
were  smashed,  and  the  birds  themselves  perse- 
cuted on  every  possible  occasion,  nothing  but 
their  wonderful  power  of  running  saving  them 
from  annihilation.  In  the  days  of  walking  up 
partridges  and  shooting  over  dogs,  there  was, 
no  doubt,  some  reason  for  this.  It  was  said 
that  these  birds  were  not  only  impossible  to 
get  within  shot  of,  but  that  they  taught  their 
pedestrian  accomplishments  to  the  Englishmen, 
rendering  them  almost  equally  difficult  to  ap- 
proach.     It    was   averred    that   their    habit   of 
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running  spoilt  the  work  of  the  dogs,  and  that 
the  birds  themselves  were  extremely  quarrel- 
some and  drove  the  Englishmen  off  their  nests. 
The  use  of  pointers  and  setters  for  partridge 
shooting  has  almost  died  out,  and  this  very 
preference  shown  by  Frenchmen  for  running  is 
often  an  advantage  where  driving  is  concerned. 
There  is  an  instance  of  this  which  often  occurs. 
When  a  field  of  turnips  is  about  to  be  driven  in 
which  a  mass  of  English  birds  have  alighted, 
most  of  them  settling  together,  they  will  remain 
together,  and  probably  rise  in  one  or  two  large 
packs,  giving  the  guns  a  poor  chance  of  doing 
much  execution.  If,  however,  a  sprinkling  of 
Frenchmen  are  driven  into  the  field  also,  they 
will  begin  to  run  the  moment  they  alight,  and 
hurrying  up  the  drills  among  the  English  birds, 
will  alarm  them  and  start  them  running  also. 
A  big  lot  of  birds  will  often  be  scattered  in  all 
directions  in  this  way,  and  will  finally  come  for- 
ward in  twos  and  threes,  making  the  drive  a  far 
more  killing  one.  Again,  a  Frenchman  as  long 
as  he  can  or  will  fly,  goes  straight  forward, 
often  giving  the  others  a  much-needed  lead. 
He  may  refuse  to  fly  through  cowardice,  as  is 
often  asserted,  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  the 
continual  use  of  his  legs  instead  of  his  wings 
renders   the   latter   liable    to    tire   after  a  little 
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unaccustomed  use.  That  this  bird  should  be 
set  down  as  worthless  because  he  so  soon  tires 
is  hardly  fair,  and  not  quite  correct ;  he  can 
always  run  even  after  his  wings  have  failed 
him,  and  often  does  some  good  even  in  this 
way.  A  French  bird  does  not  turn  so  quickly 
in  his  flight,  and  is  decidedly  an  easier  bird  to 
hit  than  the  Englishman.  The  presence  of  a 
few  of  them  in  a  day's  driving  has  often  sent 
a  moderate  shot  home  delighted  with  himself 
and  his  unusually  large  addition  to  the  day's 
bag. 

No  more  need  be  said  to  show  that  these 
birds  are  not  altogether  to  be  despised  from  a 
shooting  point  of  view.  As  to  their  propensity 
for  quarrelling  and  driving  our  own  birds  off 
their  nests,  I  think  this  objection  has  also 
ceased  to  apply.  It  was  no  doubt  true  of,  at 
any  rate,  some  of  them  in  the  days  when  birds 
were  walked  up.  In  those  days  the  guns 
seldom  got  near  the  Frenchmen,  and  they 
hardly  ever  died  anything  but  a  natural  death  ; 
they  consequently  lived  to  a  great  age.  These 
very  old  birds  would  be  most  likely  to  prove 
troublesome  in  the  nesting  season.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  when  driving  is  practised. 
A  very  old  bird  is  hardly  ever  seen.  Those 
which  fly  are  killed  by   the  guns,  and  those, 
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which  do  not,  are  picked  up  by  dogs  or 
killed  by  the  beaters,  so  that  a  Frenchman 
which  lives  to  be  three  years  old  must  be 
accounted  lucky.  Taking  the  statistics  from  a 
map  kept  in  1902,  I  find  that,  in  that  year,  sixty- 
five  Frenchmen  were  hatched  by  their  own 
species,  and  seventy-eight  by  English  birds;  the 
latter  birds  had  driven  the  former  off  the  nests 
and  taken  possession  of  their  eggs,  laying  their 
own  in  the  French  nest.  For  the  last  five  years 
no  case  is  recorded  in  my  lists  of  the  French- 
man treating  the  Englishman  in  the  same  way. 
French  partridges  are  curiously  inconsistent 
in  some  of  their  habits,  and  any  theory  advanced 
about  them  is  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  upset. 
Take,  for  instance,  their  nesting  operations;  for 
this  purpose  they  will  travel  miles,  and  although 
several  nests  may  be  hatched  in  one  fence,  there 
is  no  certainty  that  a  bird  will  be  seen  within 
a  mile  of  that  spot  afterwards.  They  generally 
begin  to  lay  before  the  Englishmen,  and  almost 
invariably  hatch  after  them.  It  will  often  take 
them  a  fortnight  to  lay  three  or  four  eggs,  and, 
after  laying,  they  are  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
desert,  for  no  apparent  reason.  Some  will 
desert  if  the  nest  is  approached  within  three  or 
four  yards,  others  can  be  stroked  on  the  nest 
with  impunity.     They  have  often  been  known 
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to  hatch  after  apparently  deserting,  and  when 
all  hope  had  been  given  up  of  their  return  to 
the  nest.  In  one  case  I  knew  of  a  bird  which 
had  been  sitting  twenty  days  on  fifteen  eggs. 
She  had  not  been  seen  on  her  nest  for  several 
days,  and  one  morning  the  keeper  on  his 
rounds  found  the  eggs  quite  cold.  He  broke 
two  eggs  in  which  the  chicks  were  dead  ;  the 
third  egg,  however,  contained  a  bird  which 
showed  some  slight  signs  of  life,  so  the  rest 
were  left  alone.  The  bird  afterwards  returned 
and  hatched  eleven.  These  birds  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  bad  mothers,  but  occasionally  as- 
tonish the  world  in  general  by  bringing  up  a 
large  family.  Some  years  are,  no  doubt,  more 
suitable  to  them  than  others,  and  they  occasion- 
ally do  comparatively  well  when  the  English 
birds  do  badly.  They  are  very  fond  of  certain 
fields  irrespective  of  the  crops,  and  may  gener- 
ally be  found  on  them  except  in  the  nesting 
season.  It  is  noticeable  that  mustard  is  a  crop 
which  is  sure  to  attract  them.  On  heavy  land, 
where  driving  is  practised,  these  birds  have  un- 
doubtedly decreased  of  late  years,  and  I  know 
of  several  instances  where  their  merits  have 
been  sufficiently  recognised  to  lead  to  a  certain 
number  of  eggs  being  bought  to  replenish  the 
stock. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

FENCES — POSITION    OF    GUNS — BUTTS— FOUR    OUT    OF   A 
COVEY — ADVICE    TO    BEGINNERS 

FOR  want  of  a  better  title  I  have  given  the 
above  heading  to  the  second  part  of  this 
book.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which 
I  approach  with  considerable  diffidence,  as  so 
much  has  been  already  written  on  it  by  other 
and  abler  writers.  Nevertheless,  I  must  write 
something  on  what  is  to  me  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  management  of  a  partridge 
shoot.  Most  interesting,  because  it  is  the  part 
which  the  host  can  and,  I  venture  to  think, 
should,  if  possible,  undertake  himself. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  following 
remarks  only  apply  to  ground  on  which  there 
are  enough  birds  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
killing  too  many  in  one  day.  The  writer's 
object  will  not  be  to  show  how  a  record  bag 
may  be  made,  but  to  indicate,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  experience 
of  driving,  some  points  which   it  is  necessary 
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to  bear  in  mind,  before  a  fair  proportion  of 
their  birds  can  be  killed.  A  record,  by  all 
means,  let  us  have,  if  good  shooting  and  good 
management  are  the  cause  of  it,  but  not  a 
record  at  any  price  ;  not  the  kind  of  record 
which  is  made  by  starting  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  by  armies  of  beaters  driving 
in  the  country  for  miles,  and  incessant  hurry- 
ing all  through  the  day.  In  this  way  some  of 
the  best  traditions  of  the  sport  are  apt  to  be 
sacrificed.  Record  bags  cannot  be  made 
every  year,  and  when  a  certain  point  is  reached 
there  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  sudden  fall,  and  in 
all  probability  this  point  will  not  be  reached 
again  for  some  years.  I  can  well  sympathise 
with  the  desire  to  break  records,  but  it  is  one 
which  is  apt  to  grow  and  is  never  satisfied. 
More  pleasure  will  be  got  by  most  people  from 
continuing  to  keep  up  a  good  average  for  a 
number  of  years  than  from  the  killing  of  one 
gigantic  bag.  If  we  kill  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  birds  seen,  let  us  come  home  rejoicing  ; 
if  the  bag  happens  to  be  a  record  one,  there 
is  still  more  reason  to  be  pleased,  but  do  not 
let  us  go  out  solely  with  the  object  of  making 
a  record. 

To  some  shooters,  the  following  out  of  any 
elaborate  system  seems  to  make  a  toil  out  of 
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a  pleasure,  and  yet  to  show  birds  to  the  best 
advantage  requires  much  time  and  thought  in 
the  organisation  of  a  day's  shooting,  and  if 
this  is  a  success,  the  pleasure  derived  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  trouble 
taken  to  ensure  it.  It  may  be  urged  that  this 
is  making  a  day's  shooting  too  much  of  a 
business,  and  some  people  say  that  they  go 
out  for  pleasure,  implying  that  those,  who  try 
to  manage  their  shooting  to  the  best  advantage, 
do  not.  If  lunch  and  a  good  opportunity  for 
long  conversations  with  one's  friends  are  the 
chief  objects  of  the  day,  with  a  little  partridge 
driving  before  and  after,  well  and  good  :  to 
those  who  prefer  to  utilise  their  shooting  in 
this  way  the  following  chapters  will  have  no 
interest. 

Writers  on  the  subject  are  apt  to  attribute  a 
large  share  of  the  delights  of  angling  to  the 
beauties  of  the  season  and  surroundings,  but  I 
have  never  yet  discovered  a  really  successful 
fisherman  who  did  not  keep  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  on  the  water,  so  long  as  there  was  a 
hundred  to  one  chance  of  catching  a  fish. 
The  same  with  a  day's  partridge  driving. 
Our  attention  must  be  fixed  on  the  pro- 
ceedings, whether  we  are  guests  or  hosts. 
Nothing  is  more  exasperating  to  a  host  who 
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has  taken  much  trouble  in  the  organisation  of 
the  shoot  than  to  see  his  guests  wandering 
about  in  the  wrong  direction,  apparently  taking 
no  interest  in  the  primary  object  of  the  day,  and 
talking  over  some  matter  of  far  greater  import- 
ance to  themselves  or  the  nation  at  large.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  host's  attention  is  wan- 
dering, some  mistakes  which  he  might  have 
prevented  will  occur,  nor  will  he  notice  others 
which  should  be  stored  up  in  his  memory  for 
rectification  on  some  future  occasion. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  managing  part- 
ridge driving  is  that  there  is  always  something 
fresh  to  learn  ;  the  crops  in  the  fields  and  the 
condition  of  the  fences  are  always  changing, 
both  necessitating  alterations  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  each  season.  The  alternatives  open 
to  one  seem  endless.  Not  only  can  each 
individual  drive  be  executed  in  many  different 
ways,  but  the  order  in  which  the  drives  are 
taken  can  be  varied  to  almost  any  extent. 

It  is  most  important  to  the  success  of  a  shoot 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  understanding 
between  the  host  or  the  person  who  is  acting 
in  that  capacity,  and  the  keeper  or  manager 
of  the  beaters.  Everyone  is  liable  to  mishaps, 
whatever  trouble  is  taken  to  avoid  them.  We 
have  all  helped  to  line  one  fence  and  seen  the 
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birds  brought  over  another,  and  have  even 
known  occasions  on  which  both  sets  of  beaters 
have  been  driving  at  the  same  time  ;  but  if  a 
perfect  understanding  exists  between  keeper 
and  master  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  occur 
frequently. 

It  is  as  well  to  start  with  a  preconcerted  plan 
of  campaign,  or  better  still,  two  plans,  leaving 
the  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  morning  to 
decide  which  of  the  two  shall  be  adopted. 
These  plans  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  altera- 
tion. Whether  a  divergence  from  the  original 
arrangement  is  necessary  must  depend  on 
whether  the  flight  of  the  birds  has  been  cor- 
rectly calculated.  In  any  case,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  drives  themselves  will  require  so  much 
alteration  as  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken. 

When  looking  at  any  drive  the  first  question 
to  be  decided  is  the  direction  in  which  to  take 
it.  Many  considerations  will  arise  to  influence 
this,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 
Having  settled  the  direction  of  each  drive,  the 
fences  behind  which  the  guns  will  stand  must 
next  be  decided  on.  Where  possible  a  high 
thick  fence  is  preferable  to  a  low  one,  for  the 
reason  that  the  former  will  hide  the  guns  better 
and  enable  them  to  take  up  their  positions 
without  being  seen  by  the  birds  in  front.     A 
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fence  should  be  chosen  which  can  be  reached 
without  disturbing  other  ground  when  on  the 
way  there.  There  may,  however,  be  no  fence 
where  it  is  most  important  that  there  should 
be  one,  or  the  fence  may  be  too  low,  or  it  may 
not  extend  far  enough.  In  these  cases  butts 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  but  they  should 
be  put  up  at  least  a  month  before  the  shoot,  in 
order  to  allow  the  birds  to  get  accustomed  to 
them.  Butts  may  be  made  in  various  ways, 
but  the  following  I  have  found  as  simple  and 
easy  as  any.  Tie  two  wooden  hurdles  to- 
gether, one  above  and  about  half-way  up  the 
other.  Nail  some  old  sacks  on  to  them  so 
firmly  that  they  cannot  flap  about,  and  tie  the 
whole  to  two  wooden  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground.  These  make  very  neat  butts  which 
do  not  show,  and  are  not  so  liable  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  cattle  and  sheep  as  are  those  made 
with  bushes.  They  also  have  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  adjustable  by  untying  the  top 
hurdle.  There  is  nothing  more  conducive  to 
bad  shooting  than  having  the  butts  an  awkward 
height.  In  some  parts  the  hedges  are  so  few 
and  far  between  that  butts  must  be  extensively 
used,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  choos- 
ing the  position  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 
Even  where  fences  abound,  butts  may  often  be 
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used  with  advantage,  in  fact  tliis  form  of  liiding- 
place  miglit  be  used  far  more  frequently  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  choice  often  lies  between 
two  fences,  either  of  which  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory. Rather  than  line  one  of  them,  it  is  well 
worth  the  extra  trouble  to  put  up  a  line  of  butts. 

Having  decided  on  the  fences  and  the  par- 
ticular part  of  them  to  be  lined,  it  is  advisable 
to  mark  the  place  where  each  gun  is  to  stand. 
A  piece  of  cardboard  numbered  and  placed  in 
a  cleft  stick  is  sufficient.  No.  i  is  usually  the 
right-hand  gun,  and  it  will  avoid  confusion  if 
this  rule  is  adhered  to.  Occasionally  No.  i  is 
placed  on  the  left  hand,  with  the  result  that 
the  guns  are  always  going  to  the  wrong  places. 

It  may  be  thought  unnecessary  to  mark  the 
positions  of  the  guns,  but  there  are  many 
advantages  gained  by  doing  so.  In  the  first 
place,  each  gun  knows  his  place  and  can  go 
straight  to  his  number,  instead  of  having  to 
move  perhaps  half  a  dozen  times  before  all  the 
guns  are  lined  out.  How  often  is  it  that  we 
have  found  a  nice  place,  got  our  loader  out 
of  sight  and  impedimenta  stowed  away,  and 
perhaps  even  cut  a  few  twigs  from  the  top  of 
the  fence,  only  to  find  that  we  have  to  *'move 
down  a  bit "  owing  to  the  late  arrival  of  some 
gun   who   had  stayed  behind   at   the  previous 
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drive.  Again,  if  the  stands  are  pegged  out, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  the  guns 
before  each  drive  what  part  of  the  fence  is  to 
be  Hned.  The  keeper,  too,  will  know  exactly 
where  the  guns  are,  and  can  try  to  put  the  birds 
over  the  centre  of  the  line.  But  the  greatest 
advantage  gained  by  this  plan  is  that  the  guns 
can  be  placed  the  right  distance  from  each 
other  and  from  the  fence  they  are  lining.  The 
distance  between  the  guns  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  is  generally  supposed.  Direc- 
tions are  frequently  given  to  line  from  such  and 
such  a  fence  to  some  other  definite  point, 
absolutely  regardless  of  the  width  of  the 
intervals.  When  these  orders  are  carried  out, 
the  distance  between  the  guns  may  vary  be- 
tween fifty  and  eighty  yards.  Now,  if  a  covey 
of  birds  comes  low  and  half-way  between  two 
guns  who  are  sixty  yards  apart,  it  will  be  at 
least  forty  yards  from  either,  before  the  first 
barrel  can  be  fired  with  safety.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  miore  birds  are  wounded  than 
killed.  It  may  be  said  that  birds  very  seldom 
do  come  exactly  half-way  between  the  guns, 
which  is  possibly  true  ;  but  supposing  they 
come  within  ten  or  twenty  yards  of  one  of 
them,  he  alone  will  get  a  shot  at  them,  whereas 
if   a   closer   distance   is  adopted   two  or  even 
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three  guns  may  have  a  chance.  In  such  cases 
also,  the  birds  which  come  over,  close  to  a 
gun,  Avhen  his  neighbour  is  sixty  yards  or  more 
away,  have  a  knack  of  sidling  along  between 
the  two  and  eventually  crossing  half-way  be- 
tween them,  offering  a  long  and  difficult  shot  to 
both  or  perhaps  only  to  one.  There  is  no  one 
to  keep  them  straight,  and,  as  they  top  the 
fence,  they  will  curl  away  from  the  nearest 
gun,  who  will  only  have  their  tails  to  shoot  at 
and  will  probably  wound  them. 

What  distance  apart  should  guns  be  ?  I 
should  say  that,  except  in  the  case  of  a  drive 
where  birds  must  come  high,  forty  yards  is 
quite  far  enough ;  at  this  distance  four  or  more 
birds  may  be  killed  out  of  each  covey.  The 
guns  will  be  near  enough  together  to  help 
each  other,  nor  will  anyone  interfere  with  his 
neighbour  if  he  shoots  in  a  proper  spirit. 
When  behind  a  high  belt  or  in  a  deep  valley, 
the  guns  can  be  placed  fifty  yards  apart,  as 
here  the  body  must  come  high,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  kill  them  when  they  are  at  the  nearest 
point  to  the  shooter,  for  it  will  not  then  be 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  birds  are  well  clear  of 
the  line  of  guns  before  firing.  It  is  often 
thought  that  if  no  more  than  forty  yards 
separates  the  guns,  the  line   will   be  so  short 
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that  birds  will  escape  at  either  end.  Some 
birds  are  bound  to  get  away  at  the  sides,  but 
with  good  driving  the  bulk  of  them  should 
come  over  the  line  of  guns.  Those  which  do 
not,  will  not  be  frightened  nor  fly  very  far. 
They  will  go  straight  on,  to  be  seen  again  in 
a  subsequent  drive,  whereas,  if  the  whole 
width  of  the  ground  which  is  being  driven  is 
lined  by  the  guns,  and  beginners  often  think 
this  necessary,  these  outside  birds  receive  a 
few  long  shots  which  will  probably  turn  them 
anywhere  but  in  the  right  direction,  little  or 
no  addition  to  the  bag  will  be  made,  and  the 
birds  may  not  be  found  again  all  day. 

A  drive  is  often  taken  over  a  fence  in  which 
is  a  broken  line  of  trees.  Here  birds  are  sure 
to  make  for  the  gaps,  which  may  be  strongly 
guarded  by  placing  the  guns  as  close  as  thirty- 
five  yards  from  each  other,  an  impossibility 
unless  each  man's  place  is  definitely  settled 
for  him.  The  guns  will  undoubtedly  see  for 
themselves  where  birds  will  be  most  likely  to 
come,  but  no  one  likes  to  incur  the  risk  of 
being  thought  jealous,  if  he  closes  up  to  his 
neighbour  who  happens  to  be  more  favourably 
placed. 

My  excuse  for  making  so  much  of  what  may 
seem  a  small  point  is  the  fact  that  a  yard  or 
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two  makes  all  the  difference  between  killing 
and  wounding  a  bird.  Everyone  must  have 
noticed,  if  they  have  ever  stalked  a  sitting 
rabbit  or  pigeon,  how  one  or  two  steps  only 
seem  to  bring  an  apparently  distant  object 
within  shot.  I  am  quite  certain  that  six  good 
guns  placed  forty  yards  apart  would  double 
the  bag  they  would  make  if  sixty  yards  from 
each  other,  nor  would  they  wound  half  so 
many  birds.  The  distance  can  be  regulated, 
and  the  best  places  chosen,  if  marked  out 
beforehand.  Some  people  have  very  vague 
ideas  as  to  what  is  a  distance  of  forty  yards  ; 
others  have  no  idea  of  choosing  an  advan- 
tageous place  to  shoot  from,  and  will,  perhaps, 
say  at  the  end  of  the  drive  that  the  birds  all 
came  out  of  shot,  or  that  there  was  something 
in  the  way  which  prevented  them  seeing  or 
shooting  properly. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  marking  the 
place  beforehand  is  that  the  distance  at  which 
the  guns  stand  from  the  fence  can  be  regulated. 
This  must  vary  greatly  according  to  the  height 
of  the  fence,  but  it  is  nearly  always  best  to 
place  them  too  near  rather  than  too  far  from  it. 
To  a  slow  shot  to  stand  twenty-five  yards  back 
from  a  high  fence  is  no  doubt  an  advantage, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  the  one  drive  only  is 
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studied,  more  birds  would  be  killed  if  all  the 
guns  stood  at  this  distance  from  the  fence  in- 
stead of  ten  yards  from  it ;  but,  in  the  former 
case,  birds  would  have  time  to  turn  and  scatter 
in  all  directions  on  seeing  the  guns,  and  many 
would  go  back.  On  the  other  hand,  if  guns 
are  placed  near  enough  to  the  fence,  birds 
have  not  time  to  turn  and  will  go  straight  on 
to  feed  a  subsequent  drive.  This  is  often  far 
more  important  than  that  a  few  extra  birds 
should  be  killed  in  the  one  drive.  In  connection 
with  this  I  may  say  here  that  it  will,  on  certain 
occasions  and  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
found  advisable  to  request  guns  not  to  shoot  in 
front  at  all.  This  is  the  case  in  drives  where 
it  is  very  important  to  get  birds  forward.  For 
instance,  in  a  case  where  guns  are  placed  be- 
hind a  low  fence,  and  a  large  stubble  field  full 
of  birds  is  being  driven  towards  them  up  wind, 
with  a  field  of  turnips  lying  one  field  off  be- 
hind the  guns,  if  birds  are  allowed  to  get 
through  the  line  before  being  fired  at,  they 
will  all  go  on  to  the  turnips,  out  of  which 
there  is  a  chance  of  having  a  very  killing 
drive  ;  but  if  shot  at,  as  they  approach  the 
fence,  many  will  go  back  or  turn  out  at  the 
sides,  and  a  loss  of  perhaps  twenty  brace  will 
be  the  result. 
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I  fancy  that  shooting  at  birds  a  long  way 
out  in  front  can  be  overdone.  The  object,  of 
course,  is  to  give  time  for  the  use  of  the  second 
gun,  but  this  object  often  defeats  itself.  Birds 
shot  at  when  far  out  in  front  will  turn  and 
perhaps  never  come  over  the  fence  at  all.  Very 
seldom  will  they  come  on  straight  enough  to 
enable  the  same  man  to  fire  four  shots  at  them 
with  a  reasonable  chance  of  killing.  A  great 
deal  is  talked  about  killing  four  birds  out  of  a 
covey,  and  the  desire  to  emulate  this  feat  leads 
to  the  firing  of  shots  which  would  have  been 
better  withheld.  That  four  birds  can  be  and 
are  killed  under  certain  circumstances  is  cer- 
tain, but  it  is  not  done  so  often  as  is  generally 
imagined.  The  attempt  to  accomplish  it  should, 
therefore,  only  be  made  when  no  harm  can  be 
done  and  the  conditions  seem  to  justify  it. 

Four  birds  may  sometimes  be  killed  out  of 
a  compact  covey  coming  on  a  side  wind. 
They  will,  if  coming  straight  for  one  of  the 
guns,  often  split,  when  two  birds  may  be  killed 
in  front  from  the  half  going  down  wind,  and 
the  other  half,  struggling  to  get  round  on  the 
up-wind  side  and  hanging  in  the  wind,  will 
often  afford  an  easy  chance  for  the  second 
gun.  Again,  it  may  be  done  when  birds  are 
coming    home   from   strange  ground,   possibly 
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rather  tired.  They  will  not  then  be  so  likely 
to  turn.  A  covey  which  intends  to  settle  thirty 
or  forty  yards  in  front  of  the  guns  may  have 
their  attention  so  taken  up  with  deciding  where 
they  shall  alight,  that  they  will  come  straight 
on  after  the  first  two  shots  are  fired.  In  this 
case  it  is  always  as  well  to  fire  at  them  in  front, 
as  they  would  probably  go  back  if  allowed  to 
settle.  How  to  kill  four  birds  when  chances 
like  these  present  themselves  is  a  question  I 
cannot  attempt  to  answer.  The  limited  number 
of  men  who  do  it  with  any  frequency  would 
each  have  different  advice  to  offer.  The  only 
object  in  mentioning  the  subject  is  to  show 
how  a  gun  may  on  occasion,  indirectly,  help 
the  bag  by  not  attempting  the  impossible. 

A  word  of  advice  may  here  be  given  to 
beginners  on  one  or  two  matters  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  often  written  about  as 
others,  and  which,  if  remembered,  may  make 
their  services  more  sought  after  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  inquire  before  the  drive  which  way  the  guns 
will  be  required  to  go  after  it.  A  host  has 
much  to  distract  his  attention  and  may  forget 
to  give  this  information,  which  if  received  by 
the  guns  will  save  his  lungs  and  often  his  legs 
also.     The  importance  of  picking  up  quickly 
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the  birds  which  have  been  killed  and  starting 
for  one's  place  in  the  next  drive  cannot  be 
overestimated,  as  these  matters  often  make  the 
difference  of  a  drive  or  two  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  It  is  not  advisable  to  walk  about  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  find  wounded  birds,  as  this 
will  only  lessen  the  chance  which  a  dog  has  of 
finding  them. 

Never  shoot  between  the  drives.  This  seems 
to  be  an  unwritten  law  in  grouse  driving  which 
is  seldom  broken.  Unfortunately  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  partridge  driving,  when  the 
temptations  to  shoot  are  greater.  Scattered 
birds  are  continually  getting  up  out  of  the 
fences,  rabbits  and  hares  are  trodden  up  when 
walking  from  beat  to  beat,  all  of  which  are 
liable  to  tempt  beginners  and  sometimes  even 
men  who  ought  to  know  better.  Apart  from  the 
danger  of  the  shot  finding  lodgment  in  a  stray 
beater  or  loader  hidden  behind  a  fence  or  in 
some  other  unexpected  spot,  shooting  between 
the  drives  is  objectionable  for  various  reasons. 
It  may  disturb  birds  on  a  future  drive,  or,  when 
the  beaters  are  started  with  a  shot  or  double 
shot,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  signal  and 
lead  to  a  premature  start.  It  is  also  apt  to 
lead  to  the  tardy  arrival  of  the  guns  in  their 
places   for   the    next  drive.      Men   have   been 
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known  to  look  for  an  imaginary  bird  in  a 
rabbity  spot,  and  to  arrive  late  for  the  drive, 
with  no  bird  but  several  rabbits.  Finally,  as  the 
guns  were  presumably  asked  to  shoot  driven 
partridges  and  not  for  a  rabbit  shoot  or  a  day's 
walking,  it  is  as  well  to  defer  these  amuse- 
ments for  a  more  suitable  occasion.  Talking, 
at  any  rate  on  approaching  the  fence  to  be 
lined,  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  is  also  the 
practice  of  moving  from  the  peg  allotted  to 
one.  This  peg  may  have  been  placed  with  a 
purpose,  and  for  some  reason  unknown  and 
incomprehensible  to  a  stranger.  It  is  as  well 
to  keep  out  of  sight  when  taking  up  a  position 
behind  a  low  fence  if  the  nature  of  the  ground 
makes  this  possible,  also  to  see  that  the  loader 
does  likewise.  I  have  seen  a  small  man  almost 
crawling  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
with  six  feet  odd  of  loader  nullifying  all  his 
efforts  by  marching  bolt  upright  behind  him. 
A  few  words  will  be  written  about  retrievers 
later  on,  but  it  may  here  be  said  that  if  the 
shooter  does  not  possess  a  dog  of  his  own,  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  find  that  the  retriever 
which  he  sees  being  led  about  on  a  string  by 
a  keeper  is  more  likely  to  find  his  wounded 
birds  than  the  dog  which  walks  sedately  behind 
his  master  and  requires  no  lead.     There  are 
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exceptions  to  this  rule,  of  course,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  we  all  have  great  faith  in 
our  own  dogs  ;  but,  excepting  these,  I  think  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  few  good  and,  at 
the  same  time,  well-broken  retrievers  are  seen 
during  a  season. 

The  majority  of  these  different  points  are 
really  quite  self-evident,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  add  many  which  would  be  even  more  so  ; 
but  simple  as  they  are,  they  are  often  neglected, 
and  could  the  host  rely  on  their  being  always 
strictly  observed,  his  duties  would  be  consider- 
ably lightened. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  PLANNING  OF  A  PARTRIDGE  DRIVE — POINTS  TO  BE 
BORNE  IN  MIND — THE  NUMBER  OF  DRIVES  PER  DIEM — 
BEATERS,  TWO    SETS    OF — FLANKING — FLAGS — TAPPING. 

IT  is  often  thought  possible  to  institute  a 
day's  driving  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  to  carry  it  through  successfully  without  any 
previous  thought  or  plan  of  campaign.  The 
fallacy  of  this  is  proved  over  and  over  again 
at  the  expense  of  the  sanguine  people  who 
attempt  it,  and  in  this  chapter  I  hope  to  ex- 
plain some  of  the  most  important  points  to 
which  attention  must  be  paid,  before  a  success- 
ful day  can  be  expected. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  planning 
out  a  day,  is  to  discover  from  the  farmers  their 
intentions  with  regard  to  certain  fields  and 
fences.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  disasters 
are  likely  to  occur.  A  field,  in  which  was  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  when  the  drive  was 
planned,  may  be  half  pulled  and  have  a  crowd 
of  men  working  in  it  on  the  day  of  the  shoot. 

98 
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Nothing  is  known  of  this.  Birds  are  ap- 
parently driven  into  it  from  all  parts,  and  a 
great  drive  expected ;  but  there  will  be  no 
birds  in  the  field,  and  the  reason  will  be 
discovered  too  late  to  find  half  of  them  again. 
What  was  a  high  fence  one  day  may  be  cut 
to  the  ground,  when  the  guns  arrive  on  the 
scene  to  try  and  hide  behind  it.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  induce  the  farmers  on  the  beat  to  thrash 
on  that  particular  day.  All  the  farm  hands 
are  required  for  this  job,  and  consequently  the 
remainder  of  the  ground  will  be  undisturbed. 

When  the  organiser  is  satisfied  on  these 
points,  he  can  begin  to  settle  the  drives  pro- 
visionally, and  also  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  taken.  I  say  provisionally,  because 
nothing  is  more  fatal  than  a  plan  which  is  not 
under  any  circumstances  to  be  altered.  I  have 
occasionally  seen  the  drives  written  down  on  a 
list,  and,  in  whatever  direction  the  birds  may 
have  gone,  the  drives  were  adhered  to  as 
written  down.  If  all  the  birds  on  the  beat 
were  in  one  field,  that  field  would  not  be 
driven  unless  it  happened  to  be  down  on  the 
list.  In  this  way  any  miscalculation  of  the 
birds'  flight  would  spoil  the  day.  So  many 
things  may  occur  to  upset  calculations  that  it 
is  always  as  well  to  be  prepared  to  change  the 
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prearranged  plan  at  any  moment.  In  this  way 
good  generalship  makes  a  great  difference  to 
the  bag  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
begin  the  day  on  the  up-wind  side  of  the 
ground.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  wind 
should  change  suddenly,  or  only  begin  to  blow 
after  the  shoot  has  begun,  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  the  general  scheme  must  be  gone 
on  with,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
possible ;  but  the  advantage  of  driving  birds  off 
their  own  ground,  so  that  they  have  their  natural 
instincts  to  help  them  in  struggling  back  against 
the  wind,  is  not  to  be  thrown  away  if  it  can  in 
any  way  be  retained.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
tell, when  planning  out  drives,  from  what 
quarter  the  wind  will  blow  on  the  day  of  the 
shoot.  The  only  way  to  get  over  this  difficulty 
is  to  make  two  distinct  plans.  There  is  always 
a  probability  that  a  high  wind  will  come  from 
the  south  or  west ;  one  plan  should  therefore 
be  made  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
wind  from  the  south-west,  the  other  can  then 
be  made  to  suit  a  wind  from  the  opposite 
direction.  One  of  the  two  is  almost  sure  to 
answer,  whichever  way  it  chooses  to  blow. 

When  planning  the  drives,  several  things 
should    be    borne    in    mind.     It   is  preferable, 
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when  possible,  to  begin  the  day  on  ground 
where  birds  are  thickest,  with  a  view  to 
sphtting  up  the  big  lots  by  the  end  of  the 
day.  Drives  which  would  otherwise  produce 
few  birds  will  be  improved,  and  the  birds 
which  most  want  killing  will  not  escape.  How 
often  is  it  that  the  bulk  of  the  birds  are  only 
found  during  the  last  drives  in  the  evening  ! 
It  is  then  too  late  to  do  anything  with  them, 
while  the  ground  on  which  birds  were  scarce 
has  been  driven  all  day,  and  the  few  birds 
on  it  killed  which  ought  to  have  been  left  for 
stock.  One  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  most 
birds  so  often  seem  to  turn  up  in  the  evening 
is  the  unfortunately  somewhat  common  system 
of  parallel  drives.  This  system  is  a  mistaken 
one,  as  the  noise  made  by  the  first  drive  moves 
the  birds  off  the  one  next  to  it,  and  so  on,  and 
the  majority  of  the  birds  are  always  one  drive 
ahead  of  the  beaters. 

It  is  generally  a  mistake  to  make  a  return 
drive  over  the  fence,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  same 
part  of  the  fence  which  the  guns  have  just 
previously  lined.  No  doubt  it  is  sometimes 
necessary,  and  occasionally  a  success ;  but 
birds  remember  what  happened  last  time,  and 
prefer  not  to  return  the  same  way  they  came. 

To  my  mind,  when  possible,  it  is  always  best 
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to  drive  in  the  form  of  a  square,  that  is  to  say, 
that  each  drive  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
preceding  one.  The  fourth  drive  will  thus  in 
theory  concentrate  all  the  birds  on  the  first. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  serve  to 
explain  this  principle. 

In  nearly  all  driving  it  will  be  found  that  by 
following  this  theory,  as  closely  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  permits,  the  best  results  will  be 
obtained.  The  birds  in  the  square  can  be 
driven  until  they  are  tired  or  sufficiently 
thinned  out,  when  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  can 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Where  beaters 
are  difficult  to  obtain  this  method  possesses 
great  advantages,  as  one  set  is  quite  sufficient, 
the  guns  and  beaters  having  much  the  same 
distance  to  walk  between  each  drive.  The 
birds  in  each  drive  are  never  forced  directly 
away  from  their  own  ground  more  than  once. 
In  each  subsequent  drive  they  will  come  for- 
ward under  the  impression  that  they  are  going 
home  by  an  indirect  way.  It  is  never  good 
generalship  to  drive  birds  more  than  once 
directly  away  from  their  own  ground. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  quickly  birds  will 
get  back  to  fields  from  which  they  have  been 
driven  ;  but  the  later  it  is  in  the  season  the 
less  noticeable  does  this  become.     Owing  to 
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this  tendency,  if  there  is  an  isolated  drive  on 
a  beat  which  cannot  be  worked  in  with  the 
general  scheme,  it  is  good  policy  to  drive  it  in 
the  morning.  By  the  afternoon  the  birds  will 
have  worked  back,  and  it  can  be  driven  again 
with  equal  success  ;  but  if  left  until  after  lunch 
the  birds  will  not  have  time  to  get  back  to  it 
for  a  second  drive. 

One  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  arrange- 
ments of  drives  is  the  risk  of  losing  the  birds 
over  the  boundaries.  An  over-anxious  keeper 
will  often  flank  so  heavily  in  a  boundary  drive 
that  the  bulk  of  the  birds  fly  back.  I  have 
heard  partridges  credited  with  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  boundaries  and  their  use  in  avoid- 
ing further  molestation  ;  but  when  birds  ap- 
parently wilfully  fly  over  a  boundary  hedge 
instead  of  coming  forward,  I  have  often  noticed 
that  the  hedge  in  question  is  a  high  one.  The 
first  object  of  birds  when  flushed  is  to  get  out 
of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  if  there  is 
a  high  hedge  or  an  unevenness  in  the  ground 
to  afford  them  shelter,  they  will  do  their  utmost 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Boundary  hedges  are 
often  left  high  while  inside  ones  are  cut  low, 
and  I  fancy  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
birds'  habit  of  crossing  the  boundary.  If 
boundary  hedges  are  kept  low  and  the  inside 
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ones  allowed  to  grow,  the  flight  will  tend  the 
other  way.  High  boundary  fences,  by  en- 
couraging birds  to  fly  over  them,  have  played 
such  a  prominent  part  in  saving  a  breeding 
stock  of  partridges  in  many  places  that  they 
are  often  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  by  driving  turnips 
or  other  good  cover  up  wind.  This  is  not 
always  possible  to  avoid,  but  where  the  chance 
of  doing  so  is  afforded,  stubble  or  short  grass 
should  be  driven  up  wind  and  good  cover 
down.  On  the  former,  birds  see  the  beaters 
when  some  distance  off,  get  up  wild,  and  are 
not  unduly  scared  ;  consequently  they  fly  low, 
which  is  the  only  way  they  can  progress  against 
a  high  wind  for  any  distance.  If  turnips  are 
driven  up  wind,  the  birds,  on  suddenly  dis- 
covering the  proximity  of  the  beaters,  get  up 
flustered,  with  much  screeching  and  in  a  great 
fright  and  rise  higher  from  the  ground.  Their 
momentary  indecision  as  to  which  direction  to 
take  is  decided  for  them  by  the  wind,  which 
blows  them  back  over  the  beaters'  heads. 

The  number  of  drives  which  can  be  taken 
during  a  day  of  ordinary  length,  starting,  say,  at 
ten  o'clock,  depends  on  whether  two  sets  of 
beaters  are  used  or  only  one,  also  on  the  length 
of  the  drives,  which  again  must  depend  on  the 
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nature  of  the  country.      From  ten  to  fourteen 

drives  may  be  managed  by  one  set  of  beaters, 

and    from    fifteen    to    twenty    by    two    sets. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  use  one  or  two  sets  of 

beaters  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  ground 

to   be   driven   in   the   day,    the   nature    of  that 

ground,    and    on    whether   good    beaters    are 

plentiful.      If  it  is  intended  to  go  over  a  very 

large  acreage,    the   use   of  one  set  of  beaters 

only  is  apt  to  cause  tedious  delays  and  long 

waits  for  the  guns.      In  a  flat  country  longer 

drives  will  be  taken  than  in  a  hilly  district,  for 

the   reason   that  birds  take   far  longer  flights 

where  the  level    nature   of  the   ground   gives 

them    no   assistance    in    getting  out    of  sight. 

Here  two  sets  are  an  advantage.     The  same 

may    be   said    where    the    land    is    heavy    and 

sticky,    and    walking    is    hard    on    one    set   of 

beaters.     At  first  it  appears  that  the  five  or  six 

extra   drives    obtained    by    using   two    sets    of 

beaters  should  ensure  a  larger  bag  than  if  only 

one   set    were    used.     This,    however,    is    not 

always   the   case.      I   would   personally   rather 

drive  an  area  of  800  to   1,000  acres  with  one 

set  of  good  walkers  who  thoroughly  understand 

their  business,  than  with  double  the  number  in 

two  sets  who  had    not  been    so    well   drilled. 

To  use  two  sets  of  drivers  to  the  best  advan- 
p 
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tage,  one  set  should  be  driving  while  the  other 
gets  into  position  to  do  so.  Now,  if  the  birds 
fly  contrary  to  expectation  in  the  first  drive, 
the  second  will  be  almost  a  waste  of  time  ;  and 
even  if  the  drive  be  cancelled,  time  will  still  be 
wasted  in  altering  arrangements.  When  one 
set  only  is  used,  birds  can  be  followed  imme- 
diately, and  any  alteration  which  may  become 
necessary  will  not  lead  to  so  much  confusion. 
If  the  drives  are  well  thought  out,  long  waits 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  obviated. 

To  bring  birds  over  the  guns  is  really  only 
half  the  object  of  a  drive.  The  whole  object 
is  to  concentrate  them  on  the  next  drive,  putting 
them  over  the  guns  on  the  way,  and  an  extra 
brace  or  two  at  the  first  attempt  may  be  too 
dearly  bought  if,  to  secure  them,  we  risk  the 
chance  of  seeing  the  remainder  in  the  next 
drive. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  attempt  at  controlling 
the  birds,  when  once  they  have  passed  over 
the  guns,  is  abandoned.  When  the  natural 
flight  is  calculated  to  take  them  to  the  next 
drive,  of  course  it  is  unnecessary  to  interfere, 
but  in  actual  practice  a  good  many  cases  are 
seen  to  arise  where  it  is  most  important  to 
deflect  them  one  way  or  another.  In  such 
cases  stationary  flankers  judiciously  placed  be- 
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hind  the  guns  are  of  the  greatest  service.  I 
first  tried  this  plan  in  a  drive  where  the  natural 
flight  took  birds  over  the  boundary  after  pass- 
ing the  guns,  and  with  great  success,  and  I 
have  since  found  it  answered  admirably  in 
many  other  drives.  There  is  a  great  temptation, 
when  once  such  a  plan  has  been  found  success- 
ful, to  imagine  that  all  the  problems  of  driving 
are  thereby  solved,  and  that  the  movements  of 
the  birds  can  be  absolutely  controlled.  I  once 
saw  a  line  of  flankers  with  scarlet  banners 
planted  along  the  end  of  a  turnip  field,  to 
prevent  the  birds  going  any  further  and  induce 
them  to  settle  therein.  The  manager  of  that 
shoot  was  a  pioneer  of  the  motor-car  movement, 
and  I  think  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  anything  would  stop  if  you  held  your 
hand  up.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  flight  of 
the  birds  will  only  have  an  opposite  effect ;  but 
that  the  direction  of  that  flight  may  be  to  a 
great  extent  controlled  I  am  certain,  and  the 
advantage  of  doing  so  will  be  found  in  practice 
by  any  who  may  not  previously  have  attempted 
it.  A  certain  amount  of  judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  determining  when  and  where  these 
flankers  behind  the  guns  are  to  be  used,  as  if 
used  injudiciously  they  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.     When  used   they  must  be  put   out   of 
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shot,  and  exactly  in  the  right  place.  Their 
positions  should  be  distinctly  marked  before- 
hand, as  otherwise  they  will  have  to  be  person- 
ally conducted  and  time  is  lost.  The  most 
lucid  explanation  cannot  be  relied  on  to  send 
the  average  beater  to  the  desired  spot.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  up  a  mark  also  for  any  sta- 
tionary flankers  in  front  of  the  guns  upon  whom 
much  depends.  A  yard  or  two  often  makes  the 
difference  of  being  in  or  out  of  the  birds'  sight. 

There  are  some  fortunate  persons  who  pos- 
sess the  gift  of  foreseeing  the  natural  flight  of 
birds,  even  in  country  entirely  new  to  them. 
The  majority  will  only  learn  by  experience  and 
observation.  To  whichever  class  the  organiser 
of  a  shoot  belongs,  he  should  go  over  the 
ground  beforehand  with  the  keeper,  in  the 
direction  he  intends  the  beaters  to  go.  They  can 
then  look  at  things  more  from  the  birds'  point 
of  view  and  discuss  the  advisability  of  putting 
flankers  at  certain  spots.  It  is  far  easier  to 
judge  of  the  probable  line  of  flight  in  this  way 
than  by  studying  the  situation  only  from  the 
position  of  the  guns. 

It  is  far  better  to  flank  too  little  than  too 
much.  When  a  forward  flanker  advancing  with 
the  beaters  is  seen  by  the  birds  before  the  rest 
of  the  line,  the  drive  is  very  likely  to  be  spoilt. 
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When  the  line  of  beaters  has  to  pass  through  a 
hedge,  the  flankers  on  the  wings  must  not  get 
through  before  the  rest  of  the  line.  The  whole 
line  should  appear  at  once,  and  the  flankers  can 
push  forward  as  soon  as  all  are  through.  Not 
only  does  over-flanking  spoil  the  particular 
drive,  but  the  birds  go  back  and  are  lost  for  the 
day.  Under-flanking,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
the  birds  are  not  all  turned  over  the  guns,  still 
sends  them  fonvard.  The  risk  of  over-flank- 
ing is  certainly  heightened  by  the  dangerous 
analog}'  from  grouse  driving.  Grouse  can  be 
very  nearly  flanked  down  a  drain  pipe,  but  the 
attempt  to  do  the  same  with  partridges  ends 
invariably  in  sending  them  back. 

Flanking  against  a  wind  is  a  ver}-  dangerous 
game.  In  driving  with  a  side  wind  blowing, 
birds  are  often  over-flanked  on  the  down-wind 
side,  the  result  being  to  force  them  into  the 
wind  until  they  cannot  fight  against  it,  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  carried  with  it  over  the 
beaters"  heads. 

In  such  cases  the  birds  must  be  coaxed  for- 
ward, and  the  flankers  on  the  down-wind  side, 
although  forward,  must  be  \ery  \^-ide  of  the 
outside  guns.  Birds  can  be  well  flanked  in  on 
a  still  day,  or  with  the  wind  ;  but  it  is  good 
work  to  get  them  forward   at  all  against  the 
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wind,  and  one  must  be  satisfied  witii  this,  with- 
out being  too  particular  as  to  the  exact  spot 
over  which  they  fly. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  drive  birds 
straight  up  or  straight  down  hill.  They  will 
generally  be  found  towards  the  top  of  a  bank, 
and  their  natural  flight  is  along  it,  with  a  ten- 
dency downwards;  it  is  therefore  best,  when 
possible,  to  drive  along  the  side  of  a  hill  in 
preference  to  up  or  down  it.  Birds  can  gener- 
ally be  induced  to  cross  a  narrow  valley,  but 
will  not  face  a  broad  one  till  late  in  the  year. 
The  reason  of  this,  no  doubt,  is  that  they  are 
afraid  of  undertaking  so  long  a  flight  until  their 
strength  has  been  proved  equal  to  it. 

If  the  host  or  one  of  the  guns  is  not  organ- 
ising the  shoot,  whoever  does  so  must  be  in  a 
position  to  see  where  the  birds  go  to  after 
passing  the  guns.  The  guns  themselves  will 
have  no  opportunity  of  watching  the  flight  of 
birds  which  have  passed  them,  nor  can  anyone 
who  is  with  the  beaters  do  so.  How  often  it 
happens  that  the  keeper  who  is  with  the 
beaters  is  deputed  to  manage  everything.  His 
first  question  on  coming  up  to  the  guns  after 
the  drive  is  over,  is,  ''Where  have  they 
gone,  sir?"  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
gun    questioned    will    say,    "  Oh,    somewhere 
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over  there,"  vaguely  indicating  about  half  the 
horizon.  The  next  gun  most  likely  points  in  a 
different  direction,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
long  discussion  as  to  the  next  move,  which  en- 
tails waste  of  valuable  time,  and  frequently 
results  in  the  wrong  thing  being  done  after  all. 

If  the  host  manages,  well  and  good.  Shoot- 
ing will  be  to  him  a  secondary  consideration, 
and  he  can  devote  himself  to  watching  the 
birds  ;  but  whoever  does  manage  should  have 
a  complete  understanding  with  the  head  of  the 
beaters,  who  should  come  up  to  him  after  each 
drive,  in  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
plan  of  campaign  which  has  been  previously 
arranged  between  them. 

There  is  still  a  very  general  belief  that  really 
hilly  country  is  impossible  to  drive.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  when  this  illusion  is  finally 
dispelled,  there  are  districts  in  the  north  which 
will  leap  into  prominence  as  being  among  the 
finest  partridge  beats  in  the  country. 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  believe  in  the  actual 
impossibilities  of  driving  any  reasonably  sized 
block  of  arable  land  ;  the  initial  attempt  is  almost 
bound  to  prove  a  failure,  but,  given  a  fair  trial, 
I  have  very  little  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success. 
The  attempt  will  be,  at  any  rate,  extremely 
interesting.    The  beaters  will  have  to  be  drilled 
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— no  easy  matter  where  the  idea  is  foreign  to 
the  district  and  where  success  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  good  discipline.  Then  the 
natural  flight  of  the  birds  will  have  to  be  care- 
fully studied.  At  first  it  will  be  often  im- 
possible to  drive  them  in  any  direction  but 
that  which  they  naturally  take,  but  after  they 
have  been  shot  at  once  or  twice  and  their 
natural  course  intercepted  by  the  guns,  they 
will  more  willingly  try  another  route.  Some 
fields,  indeed,  there  are,  and  always  will  be, 
where  the  nature  of  ground  makes  it  impossible 
to  drive  birds  at  all  accurately  in  any  direc- 
tion. Here  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary  to 
attempt  it.  The  birds  on  such  fields  must  be 
first  driven  on  to  adjoining  ground  from  which 
their  movements  can  be  better  controlled. 

This  hilly  ground  can  be  easiest  managed 
with  only  one  set  of  actual  beaters  ;  another 
set  can  be  employed  in  driving  birds  on  to 
ground  to  be  beaten  later.  Long  drives  in 
such  country  are  a  great  mistake.  Birds  cannot 
be  induced  to  fly  straight  for  any  distance  ; 
indeed,  where  they  have  not  been  driven 
before  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  them  out 
of  a  field  at  all.  Each  year,  however,  the 
length  of  their  flight  increases,  and  as  its 
direction  before  and  after  passing  the  guns  is 
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gradually  discovered  and  controlled,  the  many 
difficulties  which  at  first  seem  insuperable  will 
to  a  great  extent  vanish. 

In  hilly  country,  and  also  in  districts  where 
the  fields  are  small  and  the  hedges  high,  a 
successful  day's  driving  is  almost  impossible 
after  the  third  week  in  October.  The  difficulty 
in  both  cases  to  be  overcome  is  that  a  short 
flight  is  sufficient  to  take  the  birds  out  of  sight, 
consequently  short  drives  become  a  necessity, 
nor  are  these  likely  to  be  very  productive  un- 
less there  are  turnip  fields  for  the  birds  to  con- 
gregate in.  After  the  middle  of  the  month 
there  is  little  or  no  cover  left,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  concentrate  the  birds  on  the 
short  drives  which  must  be  taken.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  cover,  birds  can  be 
'  blank  '  driven  into  it ;  and  then  over  the  guns 
towards  the  next  piece,  but  without  it  far  larger 
drives  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  sufficient 
birds  over  the  guns.  In  these,  half  the  beaters 
are,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  out  of 
sight ;  consequently  most  of  the  birds  go 
anywhere  but  in  the  right  direction.  In  fairly 
flat  and  open  country  the  necessity  for  cover 
is  not  so  great,  and  good  days  may  be  had  up 
to  the  end  of  December  ;  after  this  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  killing  some  of  the  early 
Q 
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pairs.  On  such  ground  birds  behave  more 
like  grouse,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  namely, 
that  they  must  take  longer  flights  to  get  out 
of  sight,  and  have  to  rely  more  on  distance 
than  on  natural  obstacles  to  hide  them.  They 
also,  as  a  rule,  will  see  all  the  beaters  and 
flankers  at  once  and  so  can  be  guided  with  far 
greater  accuracy  over  the  guns.  The  acreage 
covered  in  one  drive  is  several  times  larger 
than  can  be  successfully  driven  on  hilly  ground, 
and  correspondingly  more  birds  are  brought 
over  the  guns  in  each  drive. 

Before  the  last  week  in  September  birds  are 
not  strong  enough  to  drive  in  any  country, 
and  this  narrows  down  the  driving  season  on 
unfavourable  ground  to  some  three  weeks. 
To  those  who  like  to  spread  their  partridge 
shooting  over  two  months  this  is  a  grave 
objection,  but  to  most  of  us  it  has  its  ample 
compensations. 

Good  beating  is  not  the  least  important 
point  in  a  day's  driving,  and  it  is  one  to 
which  too  little  attention  is  often  paid. 

In  some  parts  men  are  scarce,  and  owing  to 
the  rigidly  enforced  law  as  regards  school 
attendance,  their  places  cannot  now  be  filled 
by  boys.  The  scarcity  of  men  may  be,  and 
I    am    told    is    in    places,    so   great  as   to   put 
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driving  out  of  the  question.  A  small  number 
of  beaters  may,  however,  be  made  to  go  a 
long  way,  if  dummies  are  used  instead  of 
flankers.  A  string  of  flags  stretched  on  two 
poles  is  very  effective  in  turning  birds,  and  can 
be  put  up  on  the  morning  of  the  shoot,  where 
stationary  flankers  are  required. 

Again,  the  longer  the  shoot  is  postponed  the 
wilder  will  birds  become,  and  fewer  drivers  will 
be  necessary.  Still,  if  we  are  to  economise  in 
this  way  the  nature  of  the  ground  must  lend 
itself  to  driving  late  in  the  year.  A  man  or 
two  on  horseback,  if  they  understand  their 
business,  can  do  the  work  of  several  beaters. 
I  have  also  heard  of  a  plan,  but  never  seen  it 
tried,  which  consists  of  long  ropes  stretched 
between  the  beaters  and  allowed  just  to  touch 
the  ground.  This,  if  satisfactory,  might  prove 
a  means  of  dispensing  with  a  few  men.  In  a 
part  of  the  country  where  driving  is  little 
practised,  but  where  men  are  easy  to  get,  it 
will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  train  them. 
A  start  may  be  made  by  picking  the  most 
intelligent  men  and  the  best  walkers  for 
tuition.  It  is  also  advisable  to  choose  those 
whose  services  are  likely  to  be  again  available 
when  required.  If  the  same  men  are  always 
employed,    there    should    be    little    trouble    in 
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getting  good  beating  after  the  first  year  or 
two's  training.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat 
beaters  as  if  they  were  nothing  but  machines. 
Orders  are  often  given  them  to  drive  certain 
fields  in  a  certain  direction,  and  no  further 
information  is  vouchsafed.  In  this  way  they 
seldom  know  the  fence  behind  which  the  guns 
are  standing,  and  have  no  idea  over  what  part 
of  the  fence  they  are  expected  to  drive  the 
birds.  Consequently  little  or  no  interest  is 
taken  in  the  proceedings.  They  walk  aim- 
lessly across  the  fields  in  twos  and  threes,  and 
receive  the  threats  and  bad  language  of  the 
keeper  with  stolid  indifference.  A  wise  man 
will  endeavour  to  get  his  beaters  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  work,  and  when  this  can  be 
accomplished  they  will  soon  begin  to  take  a 
pride  in  it  also.  If  beaters  are  impossible  to 
rouse  in  any  other  way,  a  little  pecuniary 
inducement  may  be  held  out  to  them.  Some 
of  the  best  beating  I  ever  saw  was  got  by  this 
means.  So  much  a  head  extra  was  offered  for 
every  brace  of  birds  killed  over  and  above  a 
certain  number.  The  way  those  men  walked, 
and  their  implicit  obedience  to  the  slightest 
wave  of  the  hand  from  the  keepers,  only 
showed  what  could  be  done.  The  object  of 
each  drive  should  be  thoroughly  explained  to 
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the  beaters  before  starting,  and  the  exact  spot 
over  which  they  are  to  try  to  drive  the  birds 
should  be  indicated.  It  will  also  save  much 
time  and  unnecessary  shouting  if  they  are  told 
beforehand  what  to  do  at  the  end  of  each 
drive,  and  which  way  to  go  to  get  to  their 
place  for  the  next.  The  keeper  is  often  called 
away  at  the  end  of  the  drive  to  look  for 
wounded  birds,  or  on  some  other  pretext. 
During  the  time  thus  occupied  the  beaters 
might  have  got  half-way  to  the  next  drive, 
instead  of  standing  still  waiting  for  orders. 

A  most  important  point  to  be  considered 
before  a  drive  is  the  use  of  flags.  A  beginner 
will  probably  find  that  if  no  flags  at  all  are 
given  to  the  beaters,  he  will  obtain  the  best 
results  ;  but  if  he  decides  to  use  flags,  each 
man  should  be  supplied  with  one.  As  far  as 
beating  is  concerned,  every  man  with  a  flag  will 
act  in  the  same  way  as  every  man  without,  that 
is  to  say,  if  they  all  carry  them  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  the  flags  will  make  birds  fly 
further.  If  all  the  men  have  flags  and  hold 
them  up  during  the  drive  only,  not  much  harm 
can  be  done  ;  but  if  some  of  the  men  only  are 
given  flags,  and  one  or  two  of  these  happen  to 
get  into  the  wrong  place,  much  damage  may  be 
done,  in  fact,  I  have  seen  more  drives  spoiled 
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by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  flags  than  in  any 
other  way.  What  generally  happens  on  these 
occasions  is,  that  half  a  dozen  flags  are  served 
out  and  no  instructions  given  as  to  their  use. 
Some  ardent  youth  in  the  centre  of  the  line 
sooner  or  later  gets  hold  of  one  and  carries  it 
high  in  the  air.  His  flag  becomes  visible  to 
the  birds  long  before  his  body,  and  also  before 
any  of  the  other  beaters  without  flags  come 
into  view.  The  consequence  is  that  the  birds, 
on  seeing  one  flag  only,  fly  as  if  to  escape  one 
man  instead  of  a  semicircle  of  fifteen  or  twenty. 
The  great  art  of  driving  consists  in  showing  as 
many  beaters  to  the  birds  as  possible  when 
they  first  rise,  before  they  have  had  time  to 
decide  on  a  line  of  flight  for  themselves.  Flags 
should  therefore  only  be  used  by  beaters  who 
are  out  of  sight  themselves  when  the  rest  of 
the  line  is  in  full  view  of  the  birds.  A  man  is 
often  invisible  with  a  high,  thick  fence  as  a 
background,  and  always  when  walking  on 
much  lower  ground  than  the  rest  of  the 
beaters.  To  discriminate  in  this  way  requires 
much  practice,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
before  considerable  knowledge  of  the  ground 
and  flight  of  the  birds  has  been  acquired. 
Many  drives  can  be  driven  to  perfection  with- 
out a  flag  at  all,   and  in  these  cases  it  is  better 
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not  to  use  them.  There  are  other  drives, 
however,   where  flags  are  a  great  help. 

I  have  said  that  flags  should  only  be  used 
by  beaters  who  would  be  invisible  without 
them,  but  exception  to  this  rule  can  be  made 
at  points  where  birds  show  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  break  away;  but  in  no  case  should 
a  flag  be  used  without  orders,  and  those  which 
are  used  during  the  drive  should  always  be 
rolled  up  directly  it  is  over.  White  flags 
probably  show  up  best,  and  it  is  a  mistake 
to  have  them  made  too  small.  One  yard 
square  is  not  too  large,  for  the  farther  off  the 
bird  sees  the  flanker  the  better  chance  there 
is  of  turning  him.  Flanking  in  an  undulating 
country  is  more  than  half  the  battle,  and  the 
attempt  to  get  it  done  properly  is  often  heart- 
breaking work.  The  arrival  of  the  man  with 
the  flag  at  a  given  spot  a  second  too  soon 
or  too  late  will  make  all  the  difference  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  drive. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the 
drivers  should  beat  in  silence,  but  there  are 
two  cases  which  sometimes  occur  when  it 
may  prove  beneficial  to  make  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  The  first  of  these  is  when  driving 
turnips  or  other  high  cover  up  wind.  In  this 
case  birds  cannot   hear   the  approach   of  the 
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beaters  till  they  are  close  to  them,  when  they 
are  almost  certain  to  go  back.  I  have  found 
that  they  will  run  more  and  get  up  wilder  if 
all  the  beaters  tap.  A  stone  and  the  stick  they 
carry  knocked  together  make  sufficient  noise, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  all 
tap — one  or  two  only  doing  so  is  worse  than 
useless.  If  birds  still  go  back,  they  may  some- 
times be  sent  forward  by  stopping  the  line 
of  beaters  and  making  them  all  yell  together 
as  loud  as  they  can,  then  walking  slowly 
forward  again,  still  tapping.  The  other  oc- 
casion on  which  tapping  is  useful  is  when  a 
high,  impenetrable  fence  runs,  across  the 
middle  of  the  beat,  parallel  with  the  line  of 
guns.  Here  the  beaters  will  be  obliged  to  go 
round  to  each  end  of  the  fence  in  order  to  get 
through  into  the  next  field.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  birds  close  to  the  fence  on  the  far  side, 
and  these  are  more  likely  to  go  back  than  not 
when  the  beaters  begin  to  line  up  again.  If, 
however,  the  drivers  make  a  good  noise  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence  before  getting  through, 
these  birds  will  run  out  into  the  field,  and  can 
thus  be  surrounded  and  sent  forward. 

A  whistle  may  be  given  to  two  or  three 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  line  of  beaters 
which    will    be   sufficient    to   give   warning   to 
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the  guns  of  the  approach  of  birds,  and  is 
much  better  than  shouting,  "Mark  over," 
which  should  not  be  allowed  on  any  account. 

It  is  very  necessary  for  the  beaters,  par- 
ticularly when  driving  cover,  to  keep  an  even 
distance  apart.  I  believe  that  ten  men  walking 
at  an  equal  distance  apart  would  have  more 
effect  in  sending  birds  forward  than  would 
twenty  walking  in  twos  and  threes  with  gaps 
between.  In  cover,  birds  cannot  see  the 
beaters,  but  are  warned  of  their  approach  by 
hearing  alone.  Whenever  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  line,  therefore,  they  soon  detect  it,  and 
squat,  in  hopes  that  they  will  be  passed  un- 
noticed ;  nor  will  they  rise  at  all  if  the  gap 
is  a  broad  one,  or  if  they  do  get  up,  it  will 
be  when  the  beaters  are  opposite  to  them,  when 
it  is  as  easy  and  more  to  their  taste  to  go 
back.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
worse  than  useless  for  the  beaters  to  tap  or 
shout  spasmodically  and  one  or  two  only  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  birds'  sense  of  hearing 
tells  them  that  there  are  gaps  in  the  line,  which 
they  make  for  and  squat. 

Everyone  must  have  noticed  what  an  effect 
sound  has  on  pheasants  when  driven  up  to 
the  end  of  a  beat  and,  therefore,  in  full  view 
of  the  guns.     A  particularly   loud  tapping  of 
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a  stick  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  beaters  will 
send  every  bird  running  over  to  the  opposite 
side.  How  quickly,  too,  they  make  for  a  spot 
where  no  sound  comes  from,  and  escape  past 
one  of  the  stops  who  is  taking  a  rest.  A  part- 
ridge in  turnips  is  much  the  same,  and,  if  this 
be  borne  in  mind,  it  will  make  a  great  differ- 
ence, at  the  end  of  the  day,  to  the  number  of 
birds  sent  forward.  Good  beating  is  rare,  but 
is  within  everyone's  reach,  and  it  is  as  well  to 
remember  that  however  angry  you  may  be 
at  the  failure  of  a  w^ell-planned  drive,  purely 
owing  to  bad  beating,  no  good  end  will  be 
served  by  storming  at  the  men;  far  better  is 
it  to  wait  your  opportunity  and  give  a  little 
judicious  praise  when  the  work  done  merits 
it.  Any  really  lazy  or  hopelessly  stupid  man 
is  best  left  out  in  the  future,  as  he  will  only 
demoralise  the  others  and  render  their  work 
ineffective.  Beating  is  hard  work  for  the 
men,  as  they  are  often  asked  to  walk  at  a 
faster  rate  than  is  required  by  their  every- 
day farm  work  ;  consequently  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  suggest  that  they  deserve  a 
good  lunch  ;  this,  however,  is  I  think  seldom 
grudged  them. 


CHAPTER  IX 

RETRIEVERS,    THREE     NECESSARY    QUALITIES— DOG-BREAKING 
— DOG-BUYING — SPANIELS    AND    RETRIEVERS    COMPARED. 

IN  earlier  chapters  I  have  made  some  rather 
uncomplimentary  remarks  upon  the  modern 
retriever ;  but  as  he  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  a  day's  driving,  and  generally  plays  it  with 
but  moderate  success,  no  apology  is  necessary 
for  trying  to  show  what  he  ought  to  be,  and 
why  he  does  not  reach  a  higher  standard.  So 
much  has  been  written  about  dog-breaking 
that  it  serves  no  purpose  to  re-cover  the  ground  ; 
but  since  we  are  most  of  us  from  time  to  time 
faced  with  the  problem  of  buying  a  retriever 
broken  or  unbroken,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  the  chief  qualities  which  are  essential 
in  a  dog  if  he  is  ever  to  do  any  real  good. 
They  are  three.  He  must  have  pace,  a  good 
nose,  and  high  courage.  However  well  broken 
a  dog  may  be,  he  can  never  become  first-rate 
without  these  three  qualities.  A  tender  mouth 
might  be   added  ;   but,    as   I   consider  this   so 
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largely  a  matter  of  breaking,  I  shall  not  in- 
clude it  among  the  qualities  which  a  dog  must 
be  born  with. 

Pace  is  more  necessary  nowadays  than  it 
used  to  be  before  driving  came  into  vogue. 
After  a  drive  a  few  minutes  only  are  allowed 
in  which  to  pick  up  birds.  A  good  fast  dog 
will  retrieve  more  in  the  time  than  a  good  slow 
one. 

A  good  nose  is,  of  course,  essential  ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage is  even  more  so.  Many  dogs  possessing 
really  good  noses  handicap  themselves  by  not 
carrying  them  where  they  can  get  the  full 
benefit  of  what  scent  there  is.  In  my  opinion, 
the  dog  which  will  find  most  birds  in  the 
shortest  time  is  one  which  ranges  the  ground 
more  after  the  fashion  of  a  setter,  with  its  head 
held  well  above  the  turnips  or  other  cover 
which  is  being  hunted.  With  this  I  fancy 
many  will  disagree.  After  watching  a  dog 
tearing  about  a  turnip  field  with  his  nose  glued 
to  the  ground,  I  have  often  heard  the  remark, 
''That's  the  sort  of  dog  for  me!  Look  how 
well  he  keeps  his  nose  down."  Such  a  dog 
cannot  possibly  wind  a  dead  bird  until  he 
actually  runs  his  nose  against  it.  Scent 
naturally  rises,  and   in   any  case  it  cannot  be 
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blown  through  the  turnips.  It  must  be  borne 
to  the  dog  over  the  top,  and  if  his  nose  is 
underneath  he  will  miss  it.  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  more  dead  birds  are  lost 
in  partridge  driving  than  runners,  and  it  is 
therefore  more  important  to  have  a  dog  which 
will  wind  and  draw  up  to  a  dead  bird  from 
some  distance  off,  than  one  which  has  to  cover 
every  inch  of  the  ground  before  finding  it. 
With  such  a  dog,  an  hour  might  be  easily 
wasted  trying  to  find  eight  or  ten  dead  birds  in 
thick  cover,  while  a  fast  dog  working  with  his 
head  above  the  stuff  will  bring  them  all  up  in 
a  few  minutes. 

Those  who  hold  the  opposite  theory  will 
doubtless  argue  that  the  dog  who  carries  his 
head  high  will  be  useless  on  a  running  bird. 
This  I  have  not  found  to  be  the  case  ;  but  I 
must  admit  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  dog  quite 
first-rate  at  dead  birds  and  equally  good  on 
runners.  On  some  days  a  dog  will  follow  the 
line  of  a  runner  by  scent  alone  for  half  a  mile 
without  ever  putting  his  nose  on  the  ground  ; 
why  this  should  be  so  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  I 
am  certain  that  there  is  often  more  scent  left  by 
a  runner  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground.  One 
of  many  instances  I  can  remember  in  support 
of  this  occurred  quite  lately.     The  guns  were 
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lined  behind  a  fence,  in  front  of  which  ran  a 
river  ten  or  twelve  yards  wide.  A  bird  was 
shot  which  I  saw  fall  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  float  down  for  some  distance  with- 
out touching  either  bank.  After  the  drive,  a 
dog  which  could  not  possibly  have  seen  the 
bird  fall  was  sent  for  it.  On  approaching  the 
bank  he  appeared  to  wind  something,  and  went 
off  down  stream  at  a  great  pace  as  though  on  a 
burning  scent.  He  overran  the  bird,  which  we 
could  see  plainly  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
stopped,  turned  back,  and  discovered  it  im- 
mediately. The  scent  in  this  case  must  have 
been  hanging  in  the  air  for  at  least  ten 
minutes. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  a  dog  who 
habitually  carries  its  head  high,  when  working, 
may  on  occasions  find  runners  well,  even  though 
he  may  not  have  the  sense  to  put  his  nose  on 
the  ground  on  days  when  the  scent  requires 
puzzling  out.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dog  who 
always  scrapes  the  ground  with  his  nose, 
though  he  may  be  excellent  on  a  foot  scent,  will 
be  of  very  little  use  where  dead  birds  have  to 
be  found  quickly.  On  a  fair  scenting  day, 
when  there  is  some  wind,  one  should  be  able 
to  feel  confident  that  there  is  no  dead  bird 
within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  up  wind  of  the  dog's 
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line.  If  the  dog  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
earth-smelling  kind,  it  is  only  certain  that  there 
is  no  bird  in  the  particular  drill  down  which  he 
has  run. 

The  third  quality  which  a  dog  must  naturally 
possess  is  courage.  This  courage  should  enable 
him  to  crash  through  the  thickest  cover  after 
wounded  game  absolutely  regardless  of  the 
consequences  to  himself,  and  to  persevere  even 
after  he  has  hunted  the  ground  several  times 
without  success. 

Given  these  three  qualities — pace,  nose,  and 
courage — it  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
breaker  whether  a  dog  becomes  first-rate,  and 
whether  he  remains  so,  depends  on  the  master 
for  whom  he  works.  These  two  persons  be- 
tween them  are  very  largely  responsible  for  the 
presence  of  so  many  moderate  retrievers  in  the 
field. 

Dog-breaking  is  not  a  difficult  art,  but  few 
people  have  the  time,  and  fewer  still  the 
necessary  disposition,  to  master  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  many  dogs  possessing 
all  three  necessary  qualities  are  ruined  by  bad 
breaking. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  can 
break  dogs  and  who  break  them  for  sale,  and 
the    question    naturally   arises   why   such    men 
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should  waste  their  time  on  breaking  so  many 
does  which  can  never  be  more  than  moderate 
performers.  I  beheve  the  answer  to  this  is 
that  a  high-couraged  dog  is  more  trouble  to 
break  than  the  usual  listless  beast  so  frequently- 
met  with,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
when  broken  is  far  more  easily  spoiled. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  higher  price 
for  a  really  first-rate  dog  than  for  a  moderate 
one.  The  majority  of  men  who  buy  a  retriever 
demand  as  a  sme  qua  non  absolute  steadiness 
under  all  conditions.  A  first-class  dog,  though 
perfectly  steady  if  properly  handled,  will  pro- 
bably under  his  new  master  require  a  slip  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour,  and  the  breaker 
naturally  gets  all  the  blame.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moderate  animal  will  display  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  bad 
handling  will  take  some  time  to  show  any 
effect  upon  him,  at  any  rate  in  making  him 
unsteady. 

High  courage  is  only  too  often  ready  to 
show  itself  in  the  form  of  excitability,  a  quality 
which,  though  helping  to  give  a  dog  the  neces- 
sary dash  and  drive,  makes  absolute  control 
of  his  feelings  most  difficult  to  him.  If  a  dog 
of  this  temperament  is  not  constantly  made 
to  exercise  the  self-control  which  a  course  of 
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training  has  given  him,  he  will  very  quickly 
lose  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  buyer  of  a  high-priced 
retriever  usually  knows  nothing  of  these  things. 
The  dog  has  been  guaranteed  steady,  which  is 
quite  enough  for  him,  and  he  looks  forward  to 
the  next  day's  partridge  driving  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  the  numerous  virtues  of 
his  new  purchase.  During  the  first  drive  the 
dog  will  sit  at  his  master's  feet  watching  the 
birds  fall  along  the  line,  shivering  with  excite- 
ment and  a  hardly  controlled  desire  to  go  and 
fetch  them.  Presently  his  master  wings  a 
bird.  Almost  before  it  reaches  the  ground  he 
sends  the  dog  after  it.  The  next  drive  the 
same  thing  happens,  and  after  two  or  three 
repetitions  the  dog  will  run  in  whenever  he 
feels  inclined,  and  no  amount  of  shouting  will 
have  any  effect  on  him.  By  the  end  of  the 
day  the  master  is  a  very  angry  man,  the 
breaker's  reputation  for  veracity  is  seriously 
damaged,  and  the  dog  well  on  the  broad  road 
to  destruction.  It  would,  indeed,  take  his 
original  owner  some  considerable  time  to  get 
him  steady  again. 

If  his  master  had  made  him  sit  still  and 
control  his  impulse  to  go,  for  some  time  after 
the  bird  had  fallen,  no  trouble  would  have 
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arisen.  A  dog  like  this  with  excitability  and 
pluck  is  never  broken  to  such  an  extent  that 
liberties  can  be  taken  with  him,  at  any  rate 
until  he  is  five  or  six  years  old. 

It  is  no  more  than  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  breakers  should  avoid  high- 
couraged  dogs,  which  they  know  will  not  give 
satisfaction  to  the  average  buyer,  and  the 
breeders  combine  with  them  in  producing  the 
class  of  animal  most  in  demand.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get 
hold  of  a  retriever  pup  of  the  right  kind  to 
break.  The  most  saleable  animal  never  has 
pluck,  seldom  has  pace,  and  frequently  has 
but  an  indifferent  nose.  In  the  field  he  takes 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  proceedings.  When 
sent  to  find  a  wounded  bird  he  will  potter 
about  and  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job  if  he  doesn't 
find  it  at  once.  If  he  manages  to  locate  a 
runner  in  a  thick  hedge  he  will  draw  attention 
freely  to  the  fact,  by  dancing  about  outside, 
till  a  beater  pokes  it  out  with  a  stick.  But  he 
looks  beautiful  and  is  quite  steady.  He  will 
find  the  birds  which  his  master  could  find  for 
himself  and  retrieve  them  nicely.  Whatever 
his  failings,  he  is  not  a  general  nuisance,  and 
I  fancy  that,  though  we  may  hear  him  univers- 
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ally  condemned,  we  shall  continue  to  see  him 
and  his  kind  very  often. 

The  dog  which  a  keeper  has  on  a  lead  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  good  game  finder  than  the 
one  which  walks  sedately  behind  its  master  ; 
not  because  keepers  are  always  incapable  of 
breaking  their  dogs,  but  because  the  varied 
nature  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  em- 
ployed is  almost  bound  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  unsteadiness  in  a  high-couraged 
excitable  dog. 

Anyone  who  proposes  to  break  his  own  dog 
must  have  land  at  his  disposal  to  do  it  on.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  break  a  dog  when 
shooting  away  from  home — although  unfortu- 
nately the  attempt  is  sometimes  made. 

Dog-breaking  is  an  art  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  experience.  Personally  I  found 
all  the  books  on  the  subject  of  very  little  use, 
and  learnt  more  in  my  first  practical  effort 
than  I  ever  could  have  done  by  reading. 
When  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge  I  started 
with  a  spaniel.  He  came  of  a  show  strain, 
and  for  some  generations  back  his  ancestors 
had  not  known  the  sight  or  scent  of  game 
outside  the  poulterer's  shop.  His  age  was 
given  me  as  six  months,  but  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  experience  it  appears  to  have  been 
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nearer  two  years.  I  aimed  at  making  him  act 
in  the  capacity  of  a  retriever  and  become  per- 
fectly broken,  ambitions  which  were  finally 
gratified,  but  not  until  after  a  year's  hard 
work.  All  that  time  I  was  never  away  from 
him  except  once,  when,  frightened  by  a  plover 
which  dived  and  screamed  at  him,  he  ran 
away  for  a  week.  That  tri  -  coloured  field 
spaniel  had  every  known  fault  naturally  bred 
in  him.  In  the  course  of  time  they  were  all 
cured,  but  even  I  never  considered  him  more 
than  a  moderate  performer,  and  he  died  at 
four  years  old  of  jaundice.  Anyone  but  a 
beginner  would  have  seen  that  the  object 
gained  in  breaking  him  could  never  make  up 
for  the  time  and  trouble  which  the  task  de- 
manded, but  it  was  an  instructive  lesson,  and 
I  have  never  since  regretted  that  year's  work. 

Possessors  of  spaniels  claim  for  them  several 
advantages  over  retrievers.  They  are  said  to 
be  more  portable  and  less  visible  to  the  game, 
to  be  able  to  get  through  places  impenetrable 
to  the  larger  dog,  and  to  eat  only  half  as  much. 
In  actual  practice  these  advantages  are  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  to  my  mind  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  extra  pace  of 
the  retriever,  when  we  compare  the  two  in  the 
latter's  own  sphere. 
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A  good  retriever  will  do  all  that  a  spaniel 
can  do  and  in  considerably  shorter  time.  Not 
only  is  his  pace  responsible  for  this  saving  of 
time,  but  his  height  enables  him  to  keep  his 
head  above  stuff  which  would  completely  hide 
a  spaniel.  The  natural  instinct  of  a  spaniel 
is  to  beat  and  to  keep  on  beating  ;  this  instinct 
can  be  traced  through  all  his  work ;  even  when 
looking  for  dead  birds  he  is  apt  to  potter  and 
stick  his  nose  into  every  tussock  which  he  comes 
across,  thus,  no  doubt,  occasionally  finding  a 
bird  which  the  retriever  would  miss,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  latter  will  have  brought  perhaps 
three  or  four. 

I  have  no  wish  to  decry  the  spaniel,  and 
consider  that  for  all-round  work  he  more  than 
holds  his  own.  It  is  true  that  a  spaniel,  be- 
fore he  is  properly  broken,  will  need  more 
time  and  trouble  taken  over  him,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  highest  form  of  the  breaker's 
art  is  required  to  turn  out  a  first-class  spaniel, 
a  dog  capable  of  winning  at  the  trials  held 
expressly  for  this  breed. 

These  trials,  held  under  the  auspices  of  two 
different  clubs,  have  done  an  immense  amount 
of  good,  not  only  in  increasing  the  popularity 
of  the  breed,  but  also  by  bringing  to  the  front 
a  faster  class  of  spaniel  than  our  show-bench 
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champions  could,  from  their  conformation,  ever 
become.  I  hardly  think,  however,  that  the 
spaniel  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  retriever, 
although  he  is  undoubtedly  becoming  a  better 
substitute. 

No  man  can  become  a  good  dog-breaker  by 
reading  books  on  the  subject  without  practical 
experience  also.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
valuable  hints  may  be  obtained  from  books,  but 
when  to  apply  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is 
the  difficulty.  No  two  dogs  are  exactly  alike, 
a  remedy  for  a  fault  in  one  dog  may  be  ruin 
when  applied  to  the  same  fault  in  another. 

A  good  dog-breaker  should  be  able  to  put 
himself  in  the  dog's  place,  and  should  know 
by  intuition  what  his  sentiments  are.  He 
should  be  full  of  resource,  thus,  if  necessary, 
being  able  to  apply  any  number  of  home-made 
remedies  for  various  faults  in  different  dogs. 
He  should  have  great  self-control  ;  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  losing  one's  temper 
with  a  dog,  and  showing  the  dog  that  you  are 
angry  with  it.  A  thrashing  should  never  be 
administered  unless  the  breaker  has  quite  made 
up  his  mind  that  that  form  of  punishment  is 
likely  to  do  most  good.  A  man  who  thrashes 
a  dog  in  a  fit  of  ungovernable  rage  is  not  a 
fit  person  to  break  one.    When  breaking  a  dog, 
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one's  own  inclinations  must  be  entirely  sacri- 
ficed for  its  good  ;  the  risk  of  losing  a  wounded 
bird  or  beast  should  always  be  run  rather  than 
that  of  retarding  the  dog's  education.  In- 
consistency is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  a 
breaker  can  have  ;  a  whole  chapter  might  be 
written  on  this  alone,  but  I  have  written  too 
much  on  the  subject  already.  Let  me  say 
here,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  any  beginner 
who  may  read  these  lines,  that  he  will  do  more 
for  the  education  of  his  dog  by  daily  training 
for  three  weeks,  than  he  would  in  six  months  if 
the  dog  were  only  taken  out  once  or  twice  a 
week.  A  good  retriever  not  only  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  bag  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
driving,  but  also  reduces  the  number  of  birds 
which  would  otherwise  die  lingering  deaths  to 
a  minimum. 
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Richardson  served  in  the  Merchant  Service,  first  in  the  coal  trade,  then  in  a 
slaver  on  the  Guiana  Coast — of  which  he  gives  a  singularly  impartial  account — 
afterwards  in  an  East  Indiaman,  having  been  rescued  from  a  wreck  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  In  Calcutta  he  was  the  victim  of  the  press  gang,  and  thenceforward 
served  in  the  Navy  (for  all  but  two  years)  as  a  Gunner  :  he  took  part  in  Abercromby's 
expedition  to  St.  Lucia,  in  Strachan's  action  after  Trafalgar,  and  was  employed 
rigging  up  the  fireships  for  the  attack  in  the  Basque  Roads,  of  which  he  gives  a 
vivid  description. 


Mr.  Murray's  Forthcoming  Works. 


THE   EAST   END   OF   EUROPE. 

BY  ALLEN   UPWARD. 
With  Preface  by    Sir    EDWARD    LAW. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map.  Demy  Svo. 

In  the  guise  of  an  informal  narrative  of  travel  interspersed  with  personal 
anecdotes,  many  of  them  in  a  humorous  vein,  the  author  has  made  a  serious 
endeavour  to  secure  a  more  fair  and  sympathetic  judgment  for  the  Turks,  the 
Greeks,  and  other  elements  in  the  Balkan  population.  The  book  is  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  sweeping  statements,  and  the  care  taken  to  present,  first-hand 
evidence  of  a  trustworthy  character  in  the  points  dealt  with,  the  witnesses  culled 
ranging  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  (who  volunteered  a  remarkable  expression  of  his 
views  and  policy)  down  to  the  peasants  of  remote  Christian  villages,  and  the 
children  in  upwards  of  thirty  schools.  The  Bulgarian  propaganda  is  examined  with 
severity  ;  and  the  views  expressed  in  favour  of  a  good  understanding  between  the 
Balkan  peoples  for  the  sake  of  their  mutual  defence  have  received  prompt  support 
from  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 


THE    INNER    LIFE    OF    THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

By  Monsignor  Count  VAY  DE  VAYA  AND  LUSKOD, 

Author  of  "  Empires  and  Emperors." 

Demy  8vo.     12s.  net.  [Just  out. 

Count  Vay  de  Vaya  went  out  to  the  United  States  in  an  emigrant  ship,  and 
resided  there  for  some  time  with  a  view  to  studying  the  social  and  economic  aspects, 
not  only  of  the  lowest  classes  of  workers  and  emigrants,  but  of  all  grades  of  society. 
He  gives  in  this  book  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  which  is  lived  in  America  to-day, 
of  its  strenuousness  and  strain,  of  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  His  wide 
experience  of  many  countries  gives  him  a  special  claim  to  be  heard  on  these  important 
subjects. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS  OF  INDIA. 

BEING   AN   ABRIDGMENT   OF   "THE    DICTIONARY   OF  THE    ECONOMIC 
PRODUCTS   OF   INDIA." 

By  Sir  GEORGE    WATT,    CLE.,  M.B.,  LL.D. 

Medium  Svo.     16s.  net.  [Just  out. 

This  work,  which  will  be  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
India,  sets  forth  the  sources,  materials,  history,  production,  utilization,  and  trade 
returns  of  all  the  major  products  and  industries  of  India,  arranged  in  the 
alphabetical  sequence  of  their  scientific  nomenclature,  together  with  a  copious 
index  of  trade  and  vernacular  names. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    EWART    GLADSTONE. 

BY    D.    C.    LATHBURY. 

Defny  8vo. 
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THE    LIFE    OF    PHILIBERT    GOMMERSON, 

D.M.,  NATURALISTE  DU  ROI. 

AN  OLD-WORLD  STORY  OF  FRENCH  TRAVEL  AND  SCIENCE  IN  THE 
DAYS  OF  LINN^US. 

By   the   late    CAPTAIN   S.    PASFIELD    OLIVER,    R.A., 
Edited  by  G.  F.  SCOTT  ELLIOT,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Illustrations .     Demy  Bvo. 

The  first  complete  account  in  English  of  the  tragic  story  of  Commerson  the 
Naturalist.  The  book  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  ordinary  French  Life  in  scientific 
circles  just  before  the  Revolution  (about  1770  a.d.).  Commerson  accompanied  De 
Bougainville  in  his  famous  voyage  round  the  world,  and  his  original  letters  are 
witty,  outspoken  and  full  of  interest.  They  deal  with  the  Argentine  in  old  Spanish 
times,  Tahiti,  Madagascar  and  the  squabbles  in  the  French  Colony  at  Mauritius 
as  well  as  with  his  own  observations,  theories  and  adventures.  His  scientific  notes 
are  curious  and  even  now  of  some  value.  The  book  also  contains  a  short  biography 
of  the  author  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver,  R.A.,  who  died  before  its  completion. 


MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR   JOHN   ARDAGH, 

R.E.,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I. E.,  LL.D.,  Etc. 

His  life  and  services  at  the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  1876  ;  at  the  Berlin 
Congress,  1878  ;  on  the  Bulgarian  Boundary  Commission,  1899  ;  on  the  Delimita- 
tion of  the  Turco-Greek  Frontier,  1881  ;  on  Special  Service  in  Egypt,  1881-1885  ; 
A.A.G.,  1887  ;  as  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne  in  India,  1888-94  ;  Director 
of  Military  Intelligence,  War  Ofiice,  1896-1901,  etc.,  etc. 

By  his  Wife,  SUSAN  COUNTESS  OF  MALMESBURY  (LADY  ARDAGH). 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  SiR  John  Ardagh. 

Detny  Svo. 


LIFE    OF    LORD    NORTON 

(RIGHT    HONBLE.    SIR    CHARLES   ADDERLEY,    K.C.M.G.),    1814—1905, 
STATESMAN    AND    PHILANTHROPIST. 

BY    WILLIAM     S.     CHILDE-PEMBERTON, 

Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  Baroness  de  Bode." 

With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.       Demy  Svo. 

The  story  of  Lord  Norton's  life  is  told  from  his  own  memoranda  and  from  his 
private  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  Victorian 
Age,  letters  being  included  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Gladstone  (his  intimate  friend), 
Disraeli  (his  chief).  Bright,  Cobden,  Bulwer-Lytton,  Lords  Salisbury,  Selborne, 
Kimberley,  Carnarvon,  Archbishop  Benson,  Cardinal  Manning,  Dr.  Dale  and  many 
others.  The  leading  part  which  this  pioneer  among  Imperialists  took  in  the 
promotion  of  self-government  in  the  Colonies  should  commend  the  record  of  his  life 
to  Colonial  readers,  as  well  as  to  the  educated  and  thoughtful  at  home. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF   A   STONEMASON. 

BY    A    WORKING    MAN. 

Large  Crown  Svo,     6s.  net.  [Jtist  out. 

This  is  the  simply-told  autobiography  of  a  working-man.     Born  in  the  forties 

and  brought  up  in  an  infant-orphanage,  he  was  compelled  at  a  very  early  age  to 

take  part  in  the  battle  of  existence.     Those  were  the  days  before  factory  legislation 

brought  better  conditions  to  the  child-workers,  and  the  author  had  to  labour  for 

long  hours  without  pay.     But  he  had  pluck  and  grit,  educated  himself,  and  slowly 

fought  his  way  through  many  vicissitudes  to  a  position  of  honourable  independence. 

He  has  had  experience  of  work  in  America  as  well  as  here,  and  his  views  on  the 

changes  in  the  condition  of  labour  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  are  of  real 

value  at  the  present  day. 

»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦«♦♦♦' 

THE    MILITARY    MEMOIRS    OF 
LIEUT. -GEN.    SIR    JOSEPH    THACKWELL, 

G.C.B.,    K.H.,    COLONEL    16th    LANCERS. 
Arranged  from  Diaries  and  Correspondence  b3?  Colonel  H.  C.  WYLLY,   C.B. 

With  Portraits,  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     15s.net.     [Just  out. 

Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  not  only  saw, a  great  deal  of  very  varied  active  service, 
but  held  exceptionally  high  command.  He  was  in  the  15th  Hussars  during  the 
Corunna  campaign,  at  Vittoria,  and  at  Waterloo  ;  and  then,  exchanging  to  the 
3rd  Light  Dragoons  under  orders  for  India,  was  there  selected  for  the  command 
of  the  cavalry  division  in  no  fewer  than  four  campaigns — the  first  Afghan  War,  the 
Gwalior  campaign,  and  in  both  wars  against  the  Sikhs,  being  also  second  in 
command  to  Lord  Gough  in  the  Army  of  the  Punjab. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  his  soldiering  General  Thackwell  kept  a  diary,  and 
in  this  record  of  an  unusually  active  life,  will  be  found  set  down  at  first  hand  the 
impressions  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  events  of  historical  importance.  Many 
letters  are  now  published  which  have  not  before  seen  the  light,  and  it  is  possible 
that  their  appearance  in  these  pages  will  cause  students  of  military  history  to  amend 
opinions  previously  formed  in  regard  to  more  than  one  incident  in  the  campaign 
which  finally  broke  the  power  of  the  Khalsa. 

♦»♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦ 

BALDASSARE    GASTIGLIONE, 

THE    PERFECT    COURTIER. 
HIS   LIFE  AND  LETTERS. 

BY    JULIA   CARTWRIGHT   (Mrs.   Ady), 
Author  of  "|Isabe!la  D'Este,"  "  Madame,"  etc. 

With  numerous  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.    2  Vols.    30s.  net. 

Count  Baldassare  Castiglione  is  known  to  fame  as  the  author  of  the  Cortegiano, 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  renowned  prose  works  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and 
was  himself  the  best  type  of  the  perfect  courtier  whom  he  describes.  The  story  of 
his  life,  in  its  threefold  aspect  of  soldier,  statesman  and  scholar,  is  here  told,  and 
full  accounts  are  given  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which  he  moved  at  the  Court  of 
Urbino,  at  the  Vatican  in  the  days  of  Leo  X,  and  when  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to 
Chaxles  V  in  Spain.  This  correspondence,  both  public  and  private,  throws  much 
light  on  contemporary  history,  and  many  of  his  letters  in  the  Vatican  library  are 
here  published  for  the  first  time. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  LEOPOLD  MCGLINTOGK 

THE  GREAT  ARCTIC  EXPLORER  AND  DISCOVERER  OF 
THE  FATE  OF  FRANKLIN. 

Demy  8vo. 

This  book  embraces  the  whole  story  of  the  search  for  Franklin  during  eleven 
years,  in  which  he  was  the  principal  actor.  His  service  with  Sir  James  Ross  has 
never  been  fully  recorded,  nor  his  sledge  journeys  to  Melville  Island  in  1851,  nor  the 
discovery  of  Prince  Patrick  Island  in  1853,  except  in  Blue  Books.  All  these  most 
interesting  episodes  and  others  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  together  in  one 
consecutive  narrative,  together  with  Sir  Leopold's  naval  career.  That  career 
commenced  before  steam  was  introduced  into  the  Navy,  and  included  a  continuous 
service  of  more  than  half  a  century. 


THE    LIFE    OF    SIR    WILLIAM    RUSSELL. 

BASED    ON    HIS    PRIVATE    CORRESPONDENCE    AND    DIARIES 
AND    OTHER    HITHERTO    UNPUBLISHED    DOCUMENTS 

BY    J.    B.    ATKINS. 

With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo. 

"  Billy  Russell's  "  name  is  a  familiar  household  word.  He  is  recognized  as  the 
pioneer  of  and  the  most  distinguished  among  war  correspondents ;  and,  from  the 
time  of  the  Danish  War  in  1850,  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  down  to 
the  Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  there  was  no  campaign  of  consequence  of  which  he 
was  not  an  eye-witness.  His  humour  and  descriptive  power  are  sufficient  alone 
to  ensure  the  interest  of  his  biography. 


JOHANNES     BRAHMS. 

THE    HERZOGENBERG    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Edited  by  MAX  KALBEGK, 
And  Translated  by  HANNAH   BRYANT  (Mrs.  Atkinson). 

With  Portrait,     Demy  Svo. 

This  collection  will  be  the  first  series  of  Brahms's  letters  presented  to  English 
readers.  It  is  an  account  of  a  friendship  maintained  under  almost  ideal  conditions 
during  the  period  of  the  Composer's  greatest  activity  (1876-1897),  and  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  personality  and  of  musical  circles  in  the  three  great  centres. 


THE    FRONTIERSMAN'S    POCKET   BOOK. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  ROGER  POGOGK 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  FRONTIERSMEN. 

With  Illustrations.      Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net ;  Leather,  5s,  net. 

This  is  a  volume  of  instructions  given  with  clear  brevity  by  experts  and 
distinguished  authorities,  on  every  phase  of  wilderness  life,  and  travel  by  land  and 
water  in  all  climates.  Apart  from  the  individual  training  which  produces  a 
Frontiersman  and  instructions  for  making  all  appliances  needed  by  travellers, 
there  are  chapters  on  Scouting,  Shooting,  Signalling,  and  other  military  subjects, 
the  conduct  of  irregular  campaigns,  the  art  of  administration  in  savage  countries. 
The  book  is  in  fact  a  brief  summary  of  the  art  of  pioneering  and  empire  building. 
It  contains  a  dictionary  of  Medical  and  Surgical  treatment  in  camp,  without  drugs 
or  instruments.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Legion  of  Frontiersmen,  this  volume 
will  be  of  great  value  to  Explorers,  Travellers,  Soldiers,  Campers,  and  Yachtsmen. 
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THE    TERRITORIAL    FORGE. 

BY   HAROLD   BAKER. 
With  an    Introduction   by   the   Right   Honble.  R.   B.  HALDANE,   K.C.,   M.P. 

Crown  Svo.         5s.  net. 

This  book,  which  is  published  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  contains,  in  a  convenient  form,  a  summary  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Territorial 
Force,  and  is  intended  to  serve  both  as  a  guide  for  the  use  of  those  concerned  in  its 
working  and  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  general  public.  After  a  short 
historical  account  of  the  earlier  citizen  forces  it  describes  the  organization,  training, 
administration  and  discipline  of  the  new  Force.  The  legal  liabilities  of  service  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  County  Associations  are  treated  in  detail.  An  appendix 
contains  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Act  with  explanatory  notes. 


THE    HOUSE    OF    COMMONS: 

ITS   PLACE   IN   NATIONAL   HISTORY. 
BY    J.    HOWARD    MASTERMAN,    M.A., 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

With  Introductions  by  Sir  WILLIAM    ANSON,  Bart,  M.P.  ; 

J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD,  M.P.  ;  TheRight  Hon.  J.  W.  LOWTHER.M.P.; 

and  The  Right  Hon.  L.  V.  HARGOURT,  M.P. 

Cloth  boards.       Is.  6d.  {Just  out. 


A    CHEAP    EDITION. 

FROM    LIBAU    TO    TSU-SHIMA. 

A   NARRATIVE   OF   THE  VOYAGE   OF  ADMIRAL   ROJDESTVENSKVS   SQUADRON   TO 
THE  EAST,  INCLUDING  A  DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DOGGER  BANK  INCIDENT. 

By  the  late  EUGENE   POLITOVSKY, 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Squadron. 

Translated  by  Major  F.  R.  GODFREY,  R.M.L.I. 

Large  Crown  Svo.      2s.  6d.  net. 


FROM   RUWENZORI    TO   THE   CONGO. 

A  NATURALIST'S  JOURNEY  ACROSS  AFRICA. 
BY   A.    F.    R.   WOLLASTON. 

With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.       15s.  net.      [Just  out. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the  Expedition  recently  sent  by  the  Natural 
History  Museum  to  investigate  Ruwenzori  (The  Mountains  of  the  Moon)  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  of  a  subsequent  journey  made  by  the  Author  through  the 
Congo  State  to  the  West  coast.  Many  of  the  regions  traversed — the  Ruwenzori 
Range,  the  Semliki  Valley,  and  the  Lcike  River  district — are  very  little  known  to 
Europeans.  The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  convey  a  real  impression  of  the 
scenery  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  African  travel. 
Appendices  deal  with  the  present  condition  of  the  Congo  State,  sleeping  sickness,  etc. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photographs. 
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A  PLEASURE -PILGRIM  in  SOUTH  AMERICA 

BY   G,   D.   MACKELLAR. 

With  Illustrations  and  Map.        Demy  8vo. 

A  record,  compiled  from  letters,  of  the  Author's  experiences  and  impressions 
during  a  tour  for  change  and  pleasure  round  South  America,  via  Panama,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Falkland  Isles,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  including  visits  to  Quito,  the  inland  capital  of  Ecuador  under  the 
Equator,  the  ancient  Yuca  city  of  Cuzco  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  and  the  capital  and 
high  desert  plateau  of  Bolivia,  places  as  yet  unfrequented  by  and  little  known  to  the 
ordinary  tourist. 


THE    LATINS    IN    THE    LEVANT: 

A    HISTORY    OF    PRANKISH    GREECE    (1204-  1566J 

BY  WILLIAM  MILLER. 

With  Maps.  Medium  Svo.  21s.  net.  [Just  out. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  Latin  states  of 
Mediaeval  Greece  that  has  been  made  for  over  thirty  years.  The  book  endeavours 
to  present  us  with  a  picture  of  the  romantic  Duchies  and  Principalities — the  Duchies 
of  Athens  and  the  Archipelago,  the  Principalities  of  Achaia  and  Epiros — which  were 
carved  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  by  adventurers  from  the  West, 
at  the  time  of  the  Fourth  Crusade.  All  the  documents  that  have  been  published  in 
such  numbers  from  the  Archives  of  Venice,  Naples,  Palermo  and  Barcelona,  have 
been  used  by  the  Author  and  supplemented  by  his  own  researches. 

•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

HISTORY    OF    VENICE. 

JTS     INDIVIDUAL    GROWTH    FROM    THE    EARLIEST    BEGINNINGS    TO    THE    FALL 

OF  THE   REPUBLIC. 

BY    POMPEO    MOLMENTI. 

Translated    by    HORATIO    F.    BROWN, 

Author  ot  "  Life  on  the  Lagoons,"  etc.,  etc. 

3  Parts  (2  Vols,  to  each  Part).     Demy  8vo.     2ls.  net  each  Part. 

PART  III — The  Decadence  of  Venice.      [Now  Ready. 
PART      I — Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  )  .,       j    ^    ;,-  ,    j 
PART    //-Venice  IN  THE  Golden  Age.    ]  Already  published. 

"No  doubt  there  are,  and  will  be,  many  more  words  to  be  said  about  the  early 
history  of  Venice,  for  it  seems  as  if  the  subject  were  inexhaustible ;  but  when  one 
closes  these  volumes  of  Signer  Molmenti's  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anything  has 
been  left  out.  Every  page  in  the  book  is  full  of  curious  knowledge,  communicated 
without  the  slightest  affectation  or  air  of  teaching.  .  .  .  We  look  forward  with 
interest  and  expectation  to  the  remaining  volumes  of  this  important  and  delightful 
book.     The  erudition  is  as  amazing  as  ever.     .  .    The  work  is  a  continuous  and 

fascinating  narrative,  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures  which  show  no  trace  of  studio's 
toil.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  praise  Mr.  Horatio  Brown's  translation.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  he  has  turned  good  Italian  into  graceful  English." — The  Spectator. 
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INDIAN  TEXTS  SERIES— I. 
EDITED    UNDER   THE    SUPERVISION    OF   THE    ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 

STORIA    DO    MOGOR; 

OR.  MOGUL  INDIA  (1653—1708). 
BY    NICCOLAO    MANUCCI,    Venetian, 

Translated,    with    Notes    and    Introduction,    by    WILLIAM    IRVINE, 

Late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service ;    Member  of  Council,  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

With  61  Illustrations  and  a  Map.      Medium  Bvo.      4  Vols.      12s.  net  each. 
Vols.  I,  II  and  III  published.      Vol.  IV  (with  full  Index)  ready  shortly. 


A    HISTORY    OF 
INDIAN   AND   EASTERN   ARCHITECTURE. 

By  the  iate  JAMES    FERGUSSON,  CLE.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ;   Member  of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  etc.,  etc. 

REVISED  AND  EDITED,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE,    by  jas.  burgess,  c.i.e..  ll.d..  f.r.s.e.. 

Late  Director  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  ;  Hon.  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  ot 

British  Architects  ;  Hon.  Member  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Archasological  Society,  of  the  American 

Oriental  Society,  etc.,  etc. 

EASTERN   ARCHITECTURE.    BY  R.  PHENE  SPIERS.  F.S.A..  F.R.I.B.A.. 

Hon.  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Soci^te  Centrale  des  Architectes,  Paris; 
Soc.  de  los  Arquitectos,  Madrid,  etc.,  etc. 


THE    BOOK    OF    WAR. 

Translated  into  English  by  CAPTAIN    E.    F.   CALTHROP,  R.A. 

Crown  Svo.      2s.  6d.  net. 

This  work,  the  writings  of  Suntzu  and  Wutzu.  Chinese  strategists  of  about  the 
5th  Century  B.C..  is  the  most  famous  work  on  the  art  of  war  in  the  Far  East.  It 
deals  with  operations  of  war.  statecraft,  moral  and  training  of  troops,  stratagem,  the 
use  of  spies,  etc..  and  for  25  centuries  it  has  been  the  Bible  of  the  Chinese  or 
Japanese  ruler.  The  book  is  distinguished  alike  by  the  poetry  and  grandeur  of  its 
language,  and  the  modernity  of  its  spirit. 


NELSON    AND    OTHER    NAVAL    STUDIES. 

INCLUDING   A   SERIES   OF   ARTICLES   REPRINTED   FROM    THE   TIMES  ON 
"TRAFALGAR  AND  THE   NELSON   TOUCH." 

BY  JAMES   R.   THURSFIELD, 

Joint  Author  of  "The  Navy  and  the  Nation." 

CONTENTS :  I— Nelson.  II— Trafalgar  and  the  Nelson  Touch. 
Ill — Duncan.  IV — Paul  Jones.  V — The  Dogger  Bank  and  its  Lesson. 
VI — The  Higher  Policy  of  Defence  VII — The  Strategy  of  Position. 
VIII — The  Attack  and  Defence  of  Commerce. 
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THE    JUDGMENT    OF    PARIS 

AND    SOME   OTHER    LEGENDS    ASTRONOMICALLY   CONSIDERED. 

By  the  Hon.  EMMELINE   M.   PLUNKET, 

Author  of  "  Ancient  Calendars  and  Constellations." 

With  Illustrations.  Square  Demy  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  work  of  explorers  and  archaeologists  has  been  used  in  this  book  to  throw 
light  on  the  ancient  legends  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  century  ago  it  would  have 
been  rash  to  attribute  astronomical  observations  as  a  basis  for  any  of  the  Homeric 
tales.  But  the  writer  claims  that  Babylonian,  Median,  Indian  and  Egyptian  records 
attest  the  fact  that  the  Science  of  Astronomy  was  in  remote  ages  widely  studied,  and 
that  therefore  we  should  expect  to  find  not  only  solar  but  astronomic  myths  in 
existence  long  before  Homeric  times.  Zodiacal  and  calendrical  import,  it  is 
suggested,  may  be  detected  as  underlying  the  characters  of  Athena,  Aphrodite  and 
Hera,  and  those  of  the  mortal  heroes  Paris,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  Agamemnon  and 
others,  and  it  is  claimed  that  observations  of  the  wanderings  of  the  inconstant 
Moon  through  the  constellation  of  the  Zodiac,  may  have  furnished  sages  and  poets 
with  the  motive  for  the  legends  of  Helen  and  Clytemnestra — the  sisters  of  the 
great  twin  brethren. 

COLLECTIVISM. 

A   STUDY   OF   SOME   OF  THE   LEADING   SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF   THE    DAY. 

BY   PAUL    LEROY-BEAULIEU, 

Member  of  the  Institute  and  Professor  of  the  College  of  France. 
Abridged  and  Translated  by  Sir  ARTHUR  CLAY,  Bart. 

Demy  8uo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 

Monsieur  Leroy-Beaulieu  holds  such  a  leading  place  among  students  of  Sociology 
that  he  needs  no  introduction,  and  his  book  "  Le  CoUectivisme  "  is  regarded  as  the 
best  existing  account  of  Socialism  in  its  various  aspects.  Sir  Arthur  Clay  is  also 
recognized  as  a  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  and  this  work  should  prove 
invaluable  to  all  who  wish  to  master  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 


PEARLS    AND    PARASITES. 

A    SERIES    OF    ESSAYS    ON    SCIENTIFIC    SUBJECTS. 

By  A.  E.  SHIPLEY,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  (Princeton),  F.R.S., 

Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  [Just  out. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley  has  republished  under  the  title  "Pearls  and  Parasites"  a 
number  of  Essays  which  have  for  the  most  part  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
"Quarterly  Review."  The  first  of  these  deals  with  the  remarkable  origin  of  the 
Oriental  Pearl,  an  origin  described  by  the  Author  from  material  collected  by 
Professor  Herdman  and  Mr.  Hornell  during  their  Ceylon  Pearl  Fishery  Expedition. 
The  Author  then  deals  with  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  deep-sea  abysses  and  the 
present  state  of  the  British  Fishery  question,  now  so  much  debated.  The  latter 
part  of  the  book  contains  an  account  of  Pasteur  and  of  his  great  work  in  elucidating 
the  origin  of  disease,  and  of  the  various  agencies,  flies,  gnats,  mosquitos,  etc., 
by  which  certain  diseases  such  as  malaria  and  sleeping-sickness,  due  to  minute  animal 
parasites,  are  conveyed  to  man.  In  view  of  the  recent  discussion  on  telegony 
^  propos  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act,  the  Author  has  included  in  the  volume 
his  review  of  the  Penicuik  Experiments  carried  on  by  Professor  Cossar  Ewart  on 
ibis  subject. 
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HYDROGRAPHIGAL    SURVEYING. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE    MEANS   AND   METHODS   EMPLOYED    IN   CONSTRUCTING 

MARINE   CHARTS. 

By  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  L.  WHARTON,   K.G.B. 

A  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

By   Rear-Admiral    MOSTYN    FIELD,    F.R.S., 

Hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty. 

With  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  Medium  8ro.  18s.  net. 
The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  describe  the  various  operations  connected  with 
Hydrographical  Surveying  as  practised  on  board  a  modern  surveying  vessel.  The 
first  edition  by  the  late  Admiral  Sir  W.  J.  L.  Wharton  was  published  in  1882. 
The  present  edition,  by  Admiral  Mostyn  Field,  has  been  brought  up  to  date  and 
enlarged  bv  the  introduction  of  much  new  matter  which  includes  the  following 
features  :  Examples  of  irregular  triangulation,  founded  on  the  results  of  practical 
experience,  and  presented  with  the  view  of  broadening  the  foundations  on  which  an 
officer  in  charge  of  a  survey  may  build  when  compelled  to  improvise  systems  to 
meet  special  conditions  in  which  ordinary  methods  fail.  The  co-ordination  of 
result  by  astronomical  observations  with  those  by  triangulation  and  measured  base. 
Various  minor  expedients  useful  in  the  field.  The  development  of  the  use  of 
photography  in  its  relation  to  the  reproduction  of  charts  from  the  original  drawings. 
The  introduction  of  the  chronograph  for  field  work.  A  new  form  of  automatic 
tide  gauge,  and  the  application  of  the  principle  on  which  it  depends  to  ascertaining 
the  establishment  and  range  of  tide  at  sea  in  considerable  depths.  A  deep  sea 
current  meter.     The  application  of  the  range-finder  to  surveying  purposes. 


FROM   MONTAIGNE   TO   MOLIERE  ; 

OR,     THE     PREPARATION     FOR     THE     CLASSICAL     AGE     OF 
FRENCH    LITERATURE. 

BY     ARTHUR     TILLEY, 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
Large  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 
This  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  French  literature  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  title  as  an  account  of  the  various  forces,  political,  social,  religious  and  literary, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  Classical  Age.  Besides  purely  literary  topics, 
such  as  the  reforms  of  Malherbe,  and  the  rise  of  classical  tragedy  and  comedy, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  which  takes  a  somewhat  different 
view  from  the  prevailing  one  with  regard  to  the  precieuse,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
Religious  Revival,  an  important  subject  which  has  never  yet  been  adequately 
treated  as  a  whole. 

LUCRETIUS:    EPICUREAN   AND    POET. 

APPENDIX    VOLUME. 

BY  JOHN  MASSON,  LL.D. 
Demv  8vo. 
A  short  supplementary  volume  was  promised  in  Dr.  Masson's  book  on 
Lucretius,  published  last  year.  It  is  to  appear  in  1909,  and  will  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  the  Borgian  life  of  Lucretius,  the  relation  of  Lucretius's  atom  to 
the  Daltonian  atom  and  to  the  electron,  the  origin  of  Leucippus's  atomic  theory 
from  earlier  speculations,  the  central  Epicurean  doctrine  of  atomic  declination, 
criticising  the  presentment  of  it  by  Guyau  and  Giussani,  the  evolution  of  the 
Epicurean  conception  of  pleasure  from  that  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  ;  also  with 
the  revival  of  Epicureanism  by  Gassendi,  and  other  questions. 
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ESSAYS    OF    POETS    AND    POETRY. 

ANCIENT    AND    MODERN. 

BY   T.    HERBERT   WARREN, 

Vice-CaanceUor  of  Oxford  and  Presider.:  ::'  !.r  =  iii'e-  ;  Au-.'z;r  of  '•  Prince  Christian  Victt*," 
•■  Bt  Seven:  Seas.     eic. 

I — Sophocles  and  the  Greek  Genius.  II — Matthew  Arnold.  Ill — 
In  Memoriam  after  Fifty  Years.  IV — Virgil  and  Tennyson.  V — Dante 
AKD  THE  Art  of  Poetry.  VI — Gray  and  Dante.  VII — Tennyson  and 
Dante.  VIII — The  Art  of  Translation.  IX — Ancient  and  Modern 
Classics  as  Instruments   of   Education. 

CLIFTON    CHAPEL 
AND    OTHER    SCHOOL    POEMS. 

BY  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 
F'cap  Suo.  Is.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  selection  from  the  Author's  vrell-known  volumes,  The  Island  Race 
and  The  Sailing  of  the  Longships,  with  a  longer  poetical  Epistle,  addressed  to 
Sir  Francis  Yotmghusband  when  in  Thibet,  and  now  reprinted  for  the  first  time. 
The  whole  collection  deals  with  English  School  life,  mainly  in  its  Imperial  aspect ; 
it  is  published  by  special  requesi  for  the  use  oi  Ciuion  College,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
commend  itself  to  members  of  other  Public  Schools. 


THE   SOUTH   AFRICAN   NATIVES: 

THEIR    PRESENT    CONDITION    AND    PROGRESS. 
Edited  by  the  SOUTH    AFRICAN    NATIVE    RACES    COMMITTEE. 

Demy  Svo.  6s.  net. 
This  book  deals  with  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  rem.arkable  social  and 
economic  changes  now  taking  place  among  the  natives  of  South  .\irica.  It  will 
contain  a  chapter  on  the  administration  of  natives  by  Sir  Godfrey  Y.  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G.,  late  Commissioner  for  Native  Affairs  in  the  Transvaal.  It  will  also 
describe  the  recent  developments  of  the  labour  question,  the  position  of  the  natives 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  and  o-.^Tiersnip  of  land,  the  progress  of  elementary  and 
higher  education,  the  Ethiopian  mo\  ement  and  the  taxation  of  natives  :  and  it  will 
give  in  a  concise  form  much  %-al liable  information  suppHed  to  the  Committee  by  their 
correspondents  in  South  Africa  and  ccntained  in  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before  the 
Inter-Colonial  Native  Affairs  Commission  and  in  Official  Reports. 


SIX-SHILLING   NO  VELS, 
THE    WATERS    OF    JORDAN. 

BY    HORACE    ANNESLEY   VACHELL, 

Aaihor  of   ■Brothers.'   ■  The  Hill,"  etc.  ^  Just  out 

"The  Waters  of  Jordan,"'  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  story  of  the  regeneration  of 
a  strong  and  lovable  man  who  has  fallen  low  ;  it  describes  ^•i\-idly  and  dramatically 
the  sinner's  struggles  to  rise  to  higher  things.  In  its  general  scope  and  treatment 
this  novel  will  recall  a  former  book  of  the  Author' s — "'  Brothers."  The  scene  is  laid  in 
London  and  the  New  Forest.  

BEYOND    THE    SKYLINE. 

BY    ROBERT    AITKEN. 
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SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS— continued. 
MISS   ESPERANGE   AND   MR.    WYGHERLY. 

By  Mrs.  L.  ALLEN    HARKER.  [Just  out. 

"Having  given  the  necessary  time  for  the  critical  spirit  to  get  even  with  emotion, 
■we  may  say  that  it  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  book  so  full  of  tenderness,  humanity 
and  charm.  It  should  take  very  high  rank  indeed,  and  pass  into  the  list  of  those 
books  which  are  not  disposed  of  when  the  year  is  over.  .  .  .  The  book  is  pure 
gold  ...  as  human  as  it  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  art." — Daily  Telegraph. 


THE    GENTLEMAN. 

A   ROMANCE   OF  THE   SEA. 

BY    ALFRED     OLLIVANT, 

Author  of  "  Owd  Bob,  "  "  Danny,"  "  Redcoat  Captain,"  etc.  [  fust  out. 

The  date  is  a  few  weeks  before  Trafalgar  at  that  crucial  moment  of  our  history 
when  Nelson  and  a  strip  of  salt  water  stood  between  England  and  extinction.  The 
story  deals  with  an  attempt  by  Napoleon  to  kidnap  Nelson  during  the  latter's  last  visit 
to  England.  Napoleon's  agent,  The  Gentleman  of  the  story,  is  a  rebel  Irishman 
— swordsman,  poet,  peer.  The  attempt  is  defeated  by  a  handful  of  fighting  men — 
an  old  soldier,  an  old  sailor,  a  midshipman  and  others.  The  story  is  elemental.  It 
deals  with  the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  hearts  of  heroes.  It  is  an  epic  of  Imperialism. 
Who  shall  possess  the  sea  ?  That  is  the  real  subject  of  this  British  saga,  dedicated 
to  the  Navy.  The  fight  rages  round  Nelson  ;  and  it  is  felt  that  Nelson  is  the  sea 
and  all  the  sea  means  to  Englishmen.  The  shadow  of  Lady  Hamilton  lies 
across  the  book.  

THE    GHILDREN    OF    THE    NILE. 

BY    MARMADUKE    PIGKTHALL, 

Author  of  "  Said  the  Fisherman,"  "  The  Myopes,"  etc.  [  fust  out. 

"  The  study  is  absolutely  true  to  life.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pickthall  knows  his  man  as  very 
few  Europeans  know  the  man  of  the  East.  .  .  .  Full  of  scenes  and  incidents, 
depicted  as  no  one  else  could  depict  them.  ...  A  study  of  Egyptian  life,  real, 
vivid,  and  abounding  in  rich  humour." — Athenceum. 

"  Mr.  Pickthall  has  brought  to  his  task  a  sense  of  humour  which  is  delicious. 
In  some  ways  the  book  is  more  fascinating  than  that  good  book  '  Said  the  Fisherman,' 
for  it  has  more  interest  to  English  readers  .  .  .  will  rank  among  his  great  successes. 
It  certainly  deserves  to  do  so." — Daily  Telegraph. 


lONE    GHALONER. 

By   the    EARL     OF     IDDESLEIGH, 

Author  of  "  Dowland  Castle." 

This  story  recounts  the  adventures  of  a  youthful  heiress  who  dwelt  in  Cheshire 
when  the  peace  of  that  county  was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender 
in  1745.  The  scenes  described  are  purely  English,  but  the  characters  and  actions  of 
the  principal  personages  are  made  largely  dependent  upon  the  progress  of  the  rebels. 
Apart  from  the  panic  that  sprang  from  idle  terror  the  Highlanders,  by  the  tremendous 
speed  with  which  they  conducted  their  operations,  contrived  to  upset  the  calculations 
of  sane  minds.  They  out-manceuvred  the  armies  that  were  opposed  to  them  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  success,  and  aroused  hopes  and  fears  in  many  an  ambitious 
breast. 
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SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS— continued. 
THE    ARCHDEACON'S    FAMILY. 

By   Mrs.    MAUD   EGERTON    KING. 

All  the  members  of  the  Archdeacon's  family,  while  strongly  individual,  are 
embued  with  the  sense  of  their  specialness  as  belonging  to  that  hallowed  circle. 
This  sense  of  "specialness"  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  possession;  sometimes  it 
has  ennobling  effects  ;  it  has,  indeed,  many  various  results,  brilliantly  worked  out 
by  the  author  in  this  book.     The  scene  is  laid  in  Wales,  England  and  Italy. 


SEPTIMUS. 

BY   W.    J.    LOCKE, 

Author  of  "The  Beloved  Vagabond.'- 

The  Story  shows  how  Zora  the  Magnificent  left  Nunsmere  to  seek  the  Meaning 
of  Life  in  the  great  world  ;  how  Emmy,  her  sister  fared  ;  how  Clem  Sypher,  the 
proprietor  of  " Sypher  s  Cure,"  slew  his  dragon  ;  how  after  drifting  blindly  they  all 
came  safe  to  harbour  ;  and  how  they  found  their  happiness  was  due  to  Septimus 
Dix,  the  harmless  and  irresponsible  inventor  whom  they  loved,  but  reckoned  as  a 
poor  creature  of  no  ace  aunt. 

SHORT  NOVELS  BY  GREAT  WRITERS, 

Each  2s.  6d.  net. 

IRRESOLUTE   CATHERINE.  [just  out. 

BY   VIOLET  JACOB, 

A   FISH   OUT   OF  WATER. 


THE   GORGEOUS'  ISLE. 


Author  of  "The  Sheep  Stealers." 
[Just  out. 

BY    F.    F.    MONTRESOR, 

Author  of  "The  Burning  Torch,"  etc. 

[Just  out. 

BY   GERTRUDE   ATHERTON, 

Author  of  "  Rezanov,"  "  Ancestors,"  etc. 

[Just  out. 
By  Miss  CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author  of  "  Moth  and  Rust,"  etc. 

A  COUNTY   FAMILY.  [oct.22. 

BY   STORER   CLOUSTON, 

Author  of  "Count  Bunker." 

THE  MILLS  OF  THE  GODS.  [oct.29. 

BY    ELIZABETH   ROBINS, 

Author  of  "The  Magnetic  North." 

OUT   IN   THE   OPEN. 

BY    LUCAS    MALET, 

Author  of  "  Sir  Richard  Calmady." 

THE   IMPENDING   SWORD. 


THE  LOWEST  RUNG. 


BY    HORACE   A.   VACHELL, 

Author  of  "Brothers,"  "The  Hill.' 
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THE   GREEK  THINKERS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  THEODOR  GOMPERZ. 

Demy  8vo.       4  Vols.       14s.  net  each. 

VOL.  IV — Aristotle  and  his  Successors.    Translated  by  G.  G.  Berry,  M.A. 

[/n  the  Press. 
VOL.^.  \I — The  Beginnings.     From  Metaphysics  to  Positive  ^ 

Science.     The  Age  of  Enlightenment.     Translated  by 

Laurie  Magnus,  M.A. 


A  Iready 
VOL.   II — Socrates  and  the  Socratics.     Plato.      Translated  [published 
by  G.  G.  Berry,  M.A.  ' 

VOL.  ///—Plato.     Translated  by  G.  G.  Berry,  M.A. 
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A    NEW    EDITION    OF 

CROWE  AND   GAVALGASELLE'S   HISTORY 
OF    PAINTING 

a    history   of    painting    in    ITALY,    UMBRIA,    FLORENCE    AND    SIENA, 
FROM  THE   2ND   TO   THE    i6th    CENTURY. 

BY  J.    A.    CROWE   and    G.    B.    CAVALCASELLE. 


With  Editorial  Notes  by  LANGTON  DOUGLAS, 

Author  of  "  Fra  Angelioo,"  "  A  History  of  Siena,"  &c. 

Six  Volutnes.     With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations.     Square  Demy  8wo. 
21s.  net  each  Vol. 

VOL.  Ill — The  Sienese,  Umbrian  and  North  Italian  Schools. 

VOL.      /-Early  Christian  Art.  )     ,,  ,       [Ready  shortly. 

VOL.    II — Giotto  and  the  Giottesques.       j  ■^' 

VOL.  IV — Florentine  Painters  of  the  Quattrocento.    ) 

VOL.     V — Later  Sienese  and  Umbrians.  \  In  preparation. 

VOL.  VI — Florentine  Painters  of  the  Cinquecento.     ' 

The  third  volume  will  be  published  during  this  Autumn  ;  the  publisher  hopes 
to  issue  the  ensuing  volumes  at  brief  and  regular  intervals  thereafter.  This  edition 
is  the  only  one  that  contains  Sir  Joseph  Crowe's  and  Signer  Cavalcaselle's  final 
corrections. 

The  authors  continued  to  revise  and  supplement  their  work  until  the  days  of  their 
death.    No  other  edition  can  contain  this  authoritative  and  essential  information. 
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INDIAN   SCULPTURE   AND   PAINTING. 

ILLUSTRATED     BY    TYPICAL     MASTERPIECES. 

With  an  Explanation  of  their  Motives  and  Ideals  by  E.  B.  HAVELL,  A.R.G.A. 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Art  and  Keeper  of  the  Government  Art  Gallery,  Calcutta  ; 

Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University  ; 
Author  of  "  Benares,  the  Sacred  City,"  "  A  Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj,"  etc. 

With  Coloured  and  Monochrome  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.     £3  3s.  net. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Havell  gives  the  results  of  many  years  study  of  Indian  Fine 
Art,  for  which  he  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  as  Principal  of  the  Government 
School  of  Art,  and  Keeper  of  the  Art  Gallery  in  Calcutta.  He  deals  with  the  subject 
from  the  artistic,  not  from  the  archaeological  standpoint.  Mr.  Murray  believes  that 
this  book  will  rank  as  a  standard  authority  on  Indian  Fine  Art,  and  take  the  same 
place  in  this  subject  as  Fergusson's  History  (of  which  he  is  about  to  publish  a 
revised  Edition)  does  in  Architecture. 


A    NEW    THREE-COLOUR    BOOK. 

A    HISTORY    OF 
BRITISH    WATER-COLOUR    PAINTING. 

WITH    A    CHRONOLOGICAL     LIST    OF    THE    PAINTERS,    WITH     DATES    OF    BIRTH 
AND    DEATH    AND    BRIEF    ACCOUNTS    OF    THEIR    LIVES,   ETC. 

BY    H.    M.    CUNDALL,    I.S.O.,    F.S.A. 

With  more  than  50  Coloured  Illustrations.     4to.     2ls.  net. 


A  CENTURY  OF  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES. 

By    Professor    A.     MICHAELIS, 

of  Strasburg. 

Translated   into   English   by   Miss   BETTINA    KAHNWEILER. 

With  a  Preface  by  Professor  PERCY  GARDNER, 

of  Oxford. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations.       Demy  Svo.       12s.  net. 

The  "  Archaeology  of  the  Spade  " — its  important  results  on  classical  soil  as  well  as 
in  other  lands — forms  the  subject  of  this  volume.  A  complete  record  of  this 
fascinating  subject  has  so  far  never  been  attempted.  Professor  Michaelis  although  not 
an  excavator,  has  closely  followed  the  work  of  others  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
is  thus  well  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  whether  of  Delphi,  Olympiaand  Athens, 
or  Pompeii,  Troy  and  Pergamon.  Nor  has  the  Orient  been  neglected.  Egypt,  Lycia, 
Assyria,  Babylon  and  Palestine  are  all  surveyed  by  Professor  Michaelis.  To  quote 
from  Professor  Gardner's  preface  :  "It  is  a  work  shewing  intimate  knowledge,  but  it 
is  no  dry  summary;  rather  a  record  of  what  the  writer,  watching  all  with  the  greatest 
interest,  learned  as  the  scroll  of  excavation  and  research  was  gradually  unrolled. 
This  infusing  of  a  personal  element  has  made  the  book  more  interesting  to  the 
reader." 
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THE    SHORES    OF    THE    ADRIATIC. 

THE    AUSTRIAN     SIDE. 
AN    ARCHITECTURAL    AND    ARCHiEOLCGICAL    PIU.RIMAGE. 

BY    F.    HAMILTON    JACKSON     R.B.A. 

With   numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs ;  Drawings  by  the  Author, 
and  a  Map.       Medium  8vo.       21s.  net. 

This  volume  is  complementary  to  the  Author's  "The  Shores  of  the  Adriatic ;  The 
Italian  Side,"  and  will  be  uniform  with  it  and  as  profusely  illustrated.  The  drawings 
ar.d  photographs  illustrate  the  costume  of  the  people,  picturesque  landscape  subjects, 
architectural  details,  &c.,  and  special  attention  is  gi\en  to  the  ecclesiastical  goldsmith's 
work.  The  Author  has  had  special  facilities  afforded  him  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Austrian  government,  and  the  plans  of  buildings  given  are  mainly  from  cliches  lent 
by  the  Central  Commission  for  the  preservation  of  buildings.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  country  and  the  great  interest  of  the  buildings  to  be  seen  along  these  coasts 
need  no  advertisement,  and  the  customs  of  the  people  still  retain  a  good  deal  of 
their  mediaeval  character,  though  much  has  faded  or  is  rapidly  fading.  In  view  of 
the  increasing  number  of  travellers  who  visit  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  a 
modern  book  dealing  with  the  subject  mainly  from  the  picturesque  point  of  view. 
It  should  be  welcomed  by  the  cultivated  and  artistic  public. 

The  Italian  Side:    Already  published.       Medium  8vo.       21s.  net. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦ 


THE    ARTS    IN    EARLY    ENGLAND. 

BY    G.    BALDWIN    BROWN,    M.A., 

Watson  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  Universitj'  of  EdinDurgh. 

VOL.  Ill  — THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  PERIOD. 

With  Illustrations.     Royal  8vo.       Vols.  I  and  II  already  published. 

This  \olume  will  embrace  a  notice  of  the  objects,  mostly  of  the  pagan  epoch, 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves  ;  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  house  in  its  form,  fittings  and 
decoration  ;  of  coins,  and  of  the  various  artistic  products  connected  with  Churcb 
life  and  with  Christian  worship.  Under  the  last  heading  will  be  included  carved 
crosses  and  other  stones,  illuminated  MSS.,  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  &c.,  &c. 


GREEK     DRESS. 

By    Miss     E.     B.     ABRAHAMS. 

With  Diagrams  and  Illustration.       Detny  8vo.     9s.  net. 

This  work  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  costumes  worn  by  the  Ancient  Greeks 
from  Prehellenic  or  Minoan  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  Hellenistic  age.  It 
contains  a  new  theory  as  to  the  cut  and  arrangement  of  the  drapery  of  the  archaic 
female  statues  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  a  theory  based  on  a  careful  examination 
of  the  statues,  and  on  some  experiments  in  draping  a  living  model.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated. 
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THE     MEDICI. 

BY   COLONEL   G.    F.    YOUNG,    C.B. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.         2  Vols.         Demy  8vo. 

This  is  the  first  complete  history  of  the  Medici  family  that  has  ever  been  written. 
It  covers  more  than  three  centuries,  from  the  rise  of  the  Medici  in  1400  to  their  end 
in  1743.  The  romance  and  colour  of  their  eventful  history,  the  exceptionally 
interesting  period  in  which  they  took  so  large  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  their 
unique  connection  with  learning  and  art,  the  fact  that  both  the  Popes  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  Reformation  were  members  of  this  family,  and 
lastly  the  fact  that  nearly  every  existing  building  or  work  of  art  in  Florence  has 
some  connection  with  the  Medici,  make  their  story  interesting  from  many  very 
different  points  of  view.  The  book  contains  portraits  of  more  than  fifty  members  of 
the  Medici  family,  and  includes  much  valuable  information  regarding  contemporary 
art,  the  meaning  of  many  pictures  of  the  time  having  a  close  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  family. 

DOURIS    AND    THE    PAINTERS    OF 
GREEK    VASES. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  EDMUND  POTTIER, 

of  the  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris, 

By  BETTINA   KAHNWEILER. 
With  a  Preface  by  JANE    ELLEN    HARRISON, 

of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 

With  Coloured  and  other  Illustrations.       Demy  Bvo.       7s.  6d.  net. 

M.  Pottier  has  described,  Vv'ith  rare  skill,  in  this  little  volume,  not  only  the  lives, 
the  workshops,  and  materials,  such  as  clay,  brushes  and  glaze,  employed  by  the 
Athenian  potter  and  painter  of  vases  ;  but  he  has  written  most  instructively  on  the 
various  subjects  represented  on  the  vases,  such  as  mythological  battle  scenes,  and 
pictures  of  daily  life.  Since  Vases  alone  enable  us  to  estimate  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  great  art  of  paintmg  as  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  exaggerating  the  value  of  whatever  examples  remain,  and  of  such  a 
work  as  that  which  is  announced  above. 


THE    PLATE    COLLECTOR'S    GUIDE. 

Arranged  from  Cripps'  "Old  English  Plate"  by  PERCY    MAGQUOID. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.      Large  Crown  8vo.      6s.  net. 

This  volume,  based  on  "Old  English  Plate"  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Cripps, 
is  a  handbook  combining  a  condensed  history  of  English  Plate  with  many  new 
illustrations  and  much  original  and  useful  information  on  certain  subjects,  such 
as  spoons,  forks,  trenchers,  salts,  porringers,  beakers  and  castors.  It  will  appeal  as 
a  book  of  rapid  reference  to  those  who  are  already  conversant  with  the  subject  and 
to  others  who  desire  an  easy  means  of  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  suc- 
cessive styles,  marks  and  details  of  evolution  connected  with  the  different  periods  in 
English  Silver  Plate.  The  illustrations,  over  65  in  number,  are  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  characteristics  of  the  different  decorations. 
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THE 
BIBLE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE   SACRAMENTS. 

SIX   LECTURES  GIVEN   IN   WESTMINSTER  ABBEY   DURING   LENT,   1908. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  BEEGHING, 

Canon  of  Westminster. 

.     Crown  8vo.         2s.  6d.  net. 

This  forms  a  companion  volume  to  the  Author's  previous  volumes  on  "The 
Apostles'  Creed"  and  "The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Atonement."  The  subjects  of  the 
Lectures  are :  The  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments ;  Baptism  :  Infant  Baptism  and 
Confirmation  ;  The  Eucharist ;  The  Lord's  own  Teaching  ;  The  Apostolic  Teaching; 
The  Primitive  Celebration. 

A  NEW  BIBLE  DICTIONARY  WRITTEN   BY  LEADING  SCHOLARS  OF 
TO-DAY,  AND  INCLUDING  THE   RESULTS  OF  MODERN   RESEARCH. 

MURRAY'S    NEW 
ILLUSTRATED    BIBLE    DICTIONARY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM    G.    PIERGY, 

Chaplain  at  the  Whiteland's  Training  College,  Chelsea. 

With  Illustrations,  Plans  and  Coloured  Maps.      Medium  Svo.      21s.  net. 

[Just  out. 
Although  similar  in  size  and  scope  to  Sir  William  Smith's  well-known  Concise 
Bible  Dictionary,  this  is  a  new  work  popular  in  character,  but  based  on  all  the 
most  recent  discoveries  of  scholarship  and  antiquarian  research. 

Many  of  the  leading  bishops,  professors,  scholars,  and  schoolmasters  have  been 
consulted  in  regard  to  the  object  of  this  v/ork  and  the  most  efl&cient  means  of 
attaining  that  object,  and  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  undertaking. 


ON     PROPHECY. 

A    SERIES    OF    SERMONS     PREACHED 

By  the  Very  Rev.  HENRY  WAGE,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Crown  Svo. 


AN    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION    OF 

THE   EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE   CHURCH. 

By  the  ABBE    L.    DUGHESNE. 

Deray  Svo. 

This  important  History  has  hitherto  only  been  available  in  the  original.  The 
author  is  well  known  in  England  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  on  the  subject  of 
Anglican  orders  and  his  opinion  on  historical  questions  is  absolutely  trustworthy 
and  helpful. 
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THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    LAST    THINGS. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  O.  E.  OESTERLEY,  D.D., 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  Svo. 

One  of  the  great  problems  exercising  the  minds  of  students  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  the  eschatological  one.  The  history  of  the  beliefs  concerning  the  "  Last 
Things  "  goes  back  to  a  time  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
Era,  and  many  of  the  leading  eschatological  ideas  had  become  stereotyped  long  before 
they  reappeared  in  the  Gospels.  It  is,  therefore  an  important  question  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  Gospel  Eschatology  to  enquire  as  to  how  far  the  latter  is 
based  upon  antecedent  teaching,  and  in  what  respects  it  presents  an  advance  upon 
this.  Dr.  Oesterley  fixes  upon  the  main  elements  of  the  Eschatological  Drama  and 
traces  their  history,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  through  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  and  the  later  Jewish  Literature. 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   ST.   JOHN. 

THE  GREEK  TEXT  REVISED,  WITH  A  REVISED  ENGLISH  VERSION 
AND  NOTES. 

By   the   late   B.    F.    WESTCOTT,    D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

2  Vols.         Demy  Svo.         24s.  net. 

For  many  years  before  his  death  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  had  been  engaged 
on  a  revision  of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  with  Notes. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Notes  are  those  which  already  appear  in  the  Speaker's 
Commentary,  but  these  have  been  revised  and  enlarged.  The  work  is  edited  by 
the  Bishop's  son,  the  Rev.  A.  Westcott,  Rector  of  Crayke,  Easingwold. 


SELECT    READINGS    FROM    THE    PSALMS 

FOR  FAMILY  AND  PRIVATE  USE. 
BY    JOSEPH     B.    MAYOR,     Litt.D., 

Emeritus  Professor  at  King's  College. 

Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

Dr.  Mayor's  aim  in  preparing  this  selection  has  been  to  omit  from  the 
Psalms  whatever  might  tend  to  interfere  with  their  use  as  a  handbook  for 
Christian  worship  ;  that  is,  whatever  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  This  necessitates  the  omission  not  merely  of  imprecations 
such  as  are  contained  in  Psalm  CIX,  but  of  all  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  rule  laid  down  in  such  words  as  "  Love  your  enemies,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully 
use  you."  It  requires  also  the  excision  of  all  expressions  implying  such  conceptions 
of  a  Future  Life  or  of  the  Nature  and  Character  of  God  as  are  not  in  harmony  with 
the  fuller  and  more  perfect  revelation  made  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Prayer-Book  and 
Revised  Versions  are  given  on  opposite  pages. 
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THE    RIVER    OF    LIFE. 

By   the   Rev.    P.    N.    WAGGETT, 

Of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley  ;    Author  of  "  The  Holy  Eucharist. 

Crown  8vo. 


THE    SECOND    TEMPLE     IN     JERUSALEM, 

ITS    HISTORY  AND    STRUCTURE. 
By  the  Rev.  W.    SHAW    CALDEGOTT, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ;  Author  of  "The  Tabernacle,"  etc. 
With  Plans  and  Illustrations.       Demy  Bvo.       10s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

Part  I.  The  History  of  the  Second  Temple.  i — Early  Years  of 
Ezekiel's  Life  and  Ministry,  ii — Later  Years  of  Ezekiel's  Life  and  Ministry,  iii — 
An  Imaginary  Visit  to  the  completed  Temple  and  Altar,  iv — The  New  Constitution 
of  the  Church,  v — The  New  Constitution  of  the  State,  vi — The  Chaldean  Exile  :  and 
Fall  of  Babylon,  vii — Preparation  for  the  Exiles'  Return,  viii — The  First  Return  : 
that  under  Zerubbabel.  ix — The  Building  of  the  Second  Temple.  x — The 
Historical  Silence  of  Fifty-six  Years,  xi — The  Governorship  of  Ezra,  and  the 
Second  Return,  xii — The  First  Governorship  of  Nehemiah.  xiii — Nehemiah's 
Second  Governorship.  xiv — The  Last  Century  of  Persian  Rule.  xv — Roman 
Judaea  to  the  Removal  of  the  Temple. 

Part  II.  The  Structure  of  the  Second  Temple  Introduction  to 
Part  ii.  i — Some  Measurements  of  the  Temple,  ii — The  Temple  Terrace  or 
Bulwark,     iii — The  First  and  Second  Tem.ples  compared. 

Appendices,  i — Ezekiel's  Temple:  Schedule  of  Specifications.  ii — Com- 
parative Topographical  Lists  of  Jerusalem,  iii — Table  of  Sections  of  the  Wall 
of  Jerusalem. 
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WISDOM    OF    THE    EAST    SERIES. 

THE  BOOK  OF  FILIAL  DUTY.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  of  the 
Hsiao  Ching.  With  the  24  Examples.  By  Iwan  Chen,  First  Secretary  to 
the  Chinese  Legation.     Is.  net. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AL  GHAZZALL  Translated  for  the 
first  time  into  English  by  Claud  Field.     Is.  net. 

SA'DI'S     SCROLL     OF     WISDOM.       With  the  Text  in  English 
and  Persian.     With   an  Introduction  by  Sir  Arthur   N.    Wollastok, 
'     K.C.I.E.     F'cap  8vo.     2s.  net.  , 


NEW    VOLUME    IN 

THE    PROGRESSIVE    SCIENCE    SERIES. 

With  Illustrations.     Large  Square  8vo.     6s.  net. 

THE     PROBLEM     OF     AGE,     GROWTH,     AND     DEATH. 

A  Study  of  Cytomorphosis.  Based  on  Lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  March , 
1907.  By  Charles  S.  Minot,  LL.D.  (Yale,  Toronto),  D.Sc.  (Oxford). 
James  Stillman  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  ;  President  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.     Illustrated. 
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VOLUMES    IN    THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   LONDON    SERIES. 

INTRACELLULAR    ENZYMES. 

BY   H.    M.   VERNON,    M.D. 

Medium  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  a  publication  in  extenso  of  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  last  Spring  at 
the  Phi^ioloS  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  London.  Of  '^^^fj^^'^^^l 
iubiS  of  Enzymes  (Ferments)  has  received  an  ever  mcreasmg  amount  of  attention 
nt^hP  hands  of  Phvsological  Chemists,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  respect  of 
at  the  hands  ot  rnysioiosic  Enzvmes  can  be  extracted  afcer  death, 

Xerties  of  Uving  tissues.     Hence  their  study  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  protoplasm. 

THERAPEUTICS    OF    THE    CIRCULATION, 

8v  Sir  T    LAUDER  BRUNTON,  Bart.,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.. 

Author  of ' '  Handbook  of  Pharmacology.  Materia  Medica  and  Tnerapeutics. 

With  numerous  Diagrams.     Medium  Sw.     7s.  6d.  net.     IJnst  out. 
This  book  consists   of   eight   lectures   delivered  in  the  spring  of  1905   at   the 

to  students,  it  deals  more  especially  with  subjects  ^nat  are  i  arteries     the 

treatmenrof  excessive  tension  and  its  usefulness  in  prolonging  life. 

PROBLEMS    IN     ANIMAL    METABOLISM. 

BY    J.    D.    LEATHES, 

Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the  Medical  School  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Second  Edition.      Demy  8vo.     7s.6d.net.  [In  the  Press. 


THE    ANNALS     OF    TACITUS. 

FOR  ENGLISH  READERS.    BOOK  VII-END. 
AN  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION  WITH  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOIES. 

BY   GEORGE   G.   RAMSAY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

With  Maps,  etc.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 
Vol.  I  containing  Books  I-VI  has  already  been  pubUsheA.     15..  net. 
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JUST     OUT— THIN     PAPER     EDITION. 
THE    DEFINITIVE    EDITION    OF    THE 

WORKS    OF    GEORGE    BORROW. 

F'cap    8vo.      In  specially   designed  cover,    with  full 
gilt  back.     Cloth,  Is.  net ;  Lambskin,  gilt  top,  2s.  net. 

THE    BIBLE    IN    SPAIN  ;    or,  The  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprison- 
ments of  an  Englishman  in  an  attempt  to  Circulate  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Peninsula.     With  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Ulick  Burke. 
880   pages,    with    Portrait   of   Borrow,    and   3    Half-tone  reproductions  from 
Water-Colour  Sketches  by  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray. 

LAVENGRO  :       The    Scholar,    the    Gypsy,    the    Priest.       A   New    Edition 
containing    the   Unaltered   Text   of    the   original    issue ;    some   suppressed 
Episodes  printed  only  in  the  editions  issued  by  Mr.  Murray ;  MS.  Variorum, 
Vocabulary,  and  Notes  by  Professor  W.  I.  Knapp 
608  pages,  with  8  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  Percy  Wadham. 

ROMANY    RYE.      A  Sequel   to  Lavengro.     A  New  Edition  containing  the 
Unaltered  Text  of  the  original  issue,  with  Notes  etc.,   by  Professor  W.  I. 
Knapp. 
432  pages,  with  7  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  F.  G.  KiTTON. 

WILD    WALES  :     its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery.     New  Edition. 

768  pages,  with  8  Half-tone  Illustrations   by  A.  S.   Hartrick,  and  a  Map. 

THE   GYPSIES   OF   SPAIN:      Their    Manners,    Customs,    Religion    and 
Language. 
464  pages,  with  7  Half-tone  Illustrations  by  A.  Wallis  Mills. 

ROMANO  L AVO  LIL  :  The  Word  Book  of  the  Romany  or  English  Gypsy 
Language,  with  Specimens  of  Gypsy  Poetry  and  an  account  of  certain 
Gypsyries.  or  places  inhabited  by  them,  and  of  various  things  relating  to 
Gypsy  Life  in  England. 


JUST   OUT— THIN   PAPER   EDITION   OF   THE 

WORKS    OF    SAMUEL    SMILES. 

In  specially  designed  cover.     With  full  gilt  back,  gilt  top,  and  silk  marker. 
F'cap  Svo.     Cloth,  2s.  net;  Lambskin,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SELF-HELP.     With  Illustrations  of  Conduct  and  Perseverance. 

512  pages,  with  6  Half-tone  Illustrations. 

CHARACTER.     A  Book  of  Noble  Characteristics. 
448  pages,  with  6  half-tone  Illustrations. 

DUTY.     With  Illustrations  of  Courage,  Patience,  and  Endurance. 
496  pages,  with  5  half-tone  Illustrations. 

THRIFT.      A  Book  of  Domestic  Counsel. 
448  pages,  with  7  half-tone  Illustrations. 
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JAPANESE     EDUCATION. 

BY   BARON   DAIROKU   KIKUCHI. 

Demy  Svo. 

This  book  is  an  embodiment  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  Japanese  Education 
deHvered  by  the  author  in  the  University  of  London  in  1907  under  the  Martin 
White  Benefaction.  The  lectures  have  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  for 
the  present  publication.  The  book  gives  a  complete  portrayal  of  the  educational 
system  prevailing  in  Japan  and  shows  to  what  extent  the  method  assists  in 
moulding  the  characteristics  of  our  allies,  so  repeatedly  under  discussion  in  modern 
times.  Baron  Kikuchi,  who  is  Honorary  Professor  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  held  at  one  time  the  distinguished 
post  of  Minister  of  Education  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  Imperial  University 
of  Tokyo,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost  educationalists  in  Japan.  The  authoritative 
position  of  the  author  lends  unique  interest  to  this  important  work.  It  is  full  of 
instructive  matter  not  merely  for  students  of  things  Japanese  but  also  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  education. 


A     NEW     EDITION. 

THE   SOIL. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  CROPS 

BY   A.    D.    HALL,    M.A., 

Director  of  the  Rothamsted  Station  (Lawes  Agricultural  Trust). 

Crown  Svo.     With  Diagrams,  etc.     5s.  net.  I  Just  out. 

The  science  of  agriculture  has  advanced  considerably  since  the  first  edition  of 
this  book  was  published,  so  Mr.  Hall  has  taken  advantage  of  the  need  for  a  reprint 
to  produce  what  is  practically  a  new  book.  A  good  deal  of  fresh  material  has  been 
added,  the  latest  statistics  have  been  included  and  the  whole  text  has  been 
thoroughly   overhauled   and  re-set,    bringing   everything   completely   up   to   date. 


THE    YEAR'S    WORK    IN    CLASSICAL 
STUDIES,    1908. 

Edited  for  the  Council  of  the  Classical  Association  by 
W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

2s.  6d.  net. 


CITY    AND    GUILDS    OF    LONDON    INSTITUTE. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    TECHNOLOGY. 

REPORT    OF    THE     WORK    OF    THE 
DEPARTMENT    FOR    THE    SESSION    1907-8. 

9d.  net. 
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MURRAY'S 

ENGLISH   LITERA.TURE    SERIES. 

A  COURSE  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

BY     E.    W.    EDMUNDS,     M.A.,     B.Sc, 

Senior  Assistant  Master  Luton  Modern  School, 

and    F.    SPOONER,    B.A., 

Director  of  Education  for  Bedfordshire. 

The  Story  of  English  Literature  is  completed  in  three  volumes ;  to  each  of 
these  are  added  three  Graduated  Reading  Books,  composed  of  extracts  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  a  student  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  Authors.  Only  enough 
explanation  is  given  to  remove  obscurity.  The  Reading  Books  are  concentric — i.e., 
each  contains  an  entirely  different  set  of  extracts. 


NOW   COMPLETE. 

THE    STORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Three  Volumes.     3s.  6d.  each. 
VOL.      I — The  Elizabethan  Period,  1558-1625. 

VOL.    II — The  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  1625-1780. 
VOL.  ///—The  Nineteenth  Century,  1780-1880. 

READINGS    IN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

I.     THE    ELIZABETHAN    PERIOD,    1558—1625. 

Junior  Course.     2s.  6d. 
Intermediate  Course.     2s.  6d. 
Senior  Course.     3s.  6d. 

■II.     SEVENTEENTH   AND  ETGHTEENTH    CENTURIES,   1625-1780. 
Junior  Course.     2s.  6d. 
Intermediate  Course.     2s.  6d. 
Senior  Course.     3s.  6d. 

HI.     NINETEENTH    CENTURY,    1780—1880. 
Junior  Course.     2s.  6d. 
Intermediate  Course.     2s.  6d. 
Senior  Course.     3s.  6d. 

Junior    Course — For    Higher    Elementary    Schools,    Preparatory     Schools 
{Higher  Forms),  Lower  Forms  in  Secondary  Schools,  and  Evening  Schools. 

Intermediate  Course — For   Middle   Forms   of   Secondary   Schools,    Pupil 
Teachers,  and  Higher  Evening  Schools. 

Senior  Course — For  the  Higher  Forms  of  Secondary  Schools,  Teachers  of 
Training,  University  Extension  Students,  and  University  Undergraduates. 
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LIMEN. 

A     FIRST     LATIN     BOOK 

BY    W.    C.    FLAMSTEAD   WALTERS,  M.A., 

Professor  of  ClasFical  Liieiati.ie  in  Kir.g's  Cclitfie.l.oiicc  n  ;  lonieily  Master  ii  Clirist'sCoHepe,  N.Z. 

and    R.    S.    CONWAY,    Litt.D., 

Professor    of     Latin    in    the    University    ot     Manchester  ; 
formerly  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.       2s.  6d. 

"  Limen  "  takes  the  pupil  by  easy  stages  frcm  the  beginnings  of  the  Latin 
language  up  to  the  standard  of  Uni\ersity  Matriculation  ;  younger  learners  will  find 
in  it  the  material  for  a  three  or  four  years'  course,  while  older  pupils  can  cover  the 
ground  in  about  half  the  time. 

The  Grammar  included  in  the  book  has  been  simplified  :  attention  is  fixed  upon 
essentials,  and  useless  minutice  are  discarded.  In  the  Exercises  none  but  the  words 
and  phrases  found  in  the  best  classical  Latin  are  employed  ;  and  the  Passages  for 
Translation  give,  inter  alia,  the  story  of  the  glories  of  Rome  in  a  connected  form. 

A  supplement  for  teachers  is  also  published  separately,  price  6d.,  containing 
hints  on  the  oral  method  of  teaching. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<►**♦<>•»♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

EXAMPLES   IN   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

BASED    UPON    CONSTERDINE   AND   ANDREWS   "PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC." 

Compiled    by   J.    L.    MARTIN. 

In  Two  Parts.     6d.  each.     Answers  to  each  Part,  6d.  each. 

In  response  to  requests  from  many  quarters,  two  books  consisting  of  examples 
ONLY  are  being  issued,  closely  following  the  scheme  of  Consterdine  and  Andrew's 
Course,  but  containing  additional  matter  in  the  way  of  a  largely-increased  stock  of 
exercises. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  schools  to  which  the  cost  of  a  text-book  is  an 
important  consideration,  these  examples  are  issued  at  the  lowest  possible  price  ;  but 
while  the  pupil  may,  with  supervision,  use  such  a  book  with  advantage,  the  teacher 
is  recommended  in  all  cases  to  take  as  his  guide  the  main  book,  Consterdine  and 
Andrew's  Practical  Arithmetic  (2s.  ;  or  with  Answers,  2s.  6d.). 


THE  TEACHING   OF   READING. 

A    MANUAL   FOR   TEACHERS  IN   TRAINING. 

BY   H.    C.   WYLD, 

Haines  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Philology  in  the  University  of  Liverpool ; 
Author  of  "  The  Growth  of  English  "  "  Hisioiical  Study  of  the  Mother  Tongue,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo.         2s. 

A  great  difficulty  which  confronts  many  elementary  teachers  is  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  provincialisms  in  their  pronunciation  and  to  bring  their  speech  into  con- 
formity with  standard  English.  Professor  Wyld's  experience  of  the  problem  and 
his  method  of  treatment  are  incorporated  in  this  book,  which  also  includes  a 
number  of  passages  transliterated  into  English  as  it  should  be  spoken,  by  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  phonetic  symbols.  The  melhod  delineated  is  no  haphazard  one,  but 
based  on  principles  evolved  frcm  the  scientific  study  of  our  language  and  its  dialects. 
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OLD    TESTAMENT    HISTORY. 

IN    FIVE    PERIODS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  HARDWIGH,  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Bell  University  Scholar  ; 

And  the  Rev.  H.  GOSTLEY-WHITE,  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  ; 
ASSISTANT   MASTERS   AT   RUGBY    SCHOOL. 

Crown  8vo.       2s.  each  Volume. 

Vol.      I — From  the  Creation  to  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea. 

[Autumn,  1908. 
Vol.  II — From  the  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Ruth.  \_Autumn,  1908. 
Vol.  Ill — From  the  Birth  of  Samuel  to  the  Death  of  David.  [1909. 

Vol.  IV — From  the  Accession  of  Solomon  to  the  Fall  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  [7909. 

Vol.    V — From  Hezekiah  to  the  End  of  the  Canon.    [Already  published. 

Each  volume  is  intended  to  provide  material  for  one  term's  work.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the  series  : — 

i — The  Narrative  is  given  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized 
Version. 

ii — Brief  Historical  explanations  and  general  commentary  are  inserted  in  their 
proper  place. 

iii — The  chronological  order  of  events  has  been  followed. 

iv — Each  period  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  contemporary  literature  [e.g. 
Prophets  and  Psalms)  and  monuments. 

V — Foot-notes  are  added,  but  only  where  difficulties  of  thought  or  language  seem 
to  demand  explanation. 


WOODWORK    FOR    SCHOOLS 

ON    SCIENTIFIC   LINES. 
a    course    for    class    work    or    private    STUDY. 

BY  J.   T.    BAILY, 

Head   Master  of  Technical  School,  St.  Albans ; 
Manual  Training  Stafl  Instructor,  Hertfordshire  C.C, 

and    S.    POLLITl,    B.Sc,    F.G.S., 

Head  Master  of  Southall  County  School. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 
In  Three  Parts,  9d.  each;  or  Complete  in  One  Volume,  2s. 

Woodwork  has  already  been  given  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  our  Schools,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  study  are  too  obvious  to  need  emphasizing  here.  Since  its 
value  as  an  educational  medium  depends  more  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught 
than  upon  the  actual  work  undertaken  in  the  process  of  training,  it  is  advisable  to 
follow  a  course  founded  upon  the  experience  of  capable  teachers.  Such  a  course  is 
provided  in  this  volume.  Rule  of  thumb  methods  are  as  far  as  possible  avoided, 
and  the  pupil's  attention  is  drawn  at  each  step  to  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
practical  work.  Drawing  is  also  given  a  prominent  place  in  preparing  for  the  actual 
exercises,  and  a  large  number  of  questions  arising  from  the  lessons  are  inserted  in 
the  text  to  test  the  learner's  grasp  of  the  subject  and  his  general  intelligence. 

A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  supplies  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 
production  of  scientific  apparatus. 
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Biography. 
THE    LETTERS    OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA,    a 

Selection  from  Her  Majesty's  Correspondence,  1837-1861.  Published 
by  authority  of  His  Majesty  The  King.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson,  M.A.,  C.V.O.  and  Viscount  Esher, 
G.GV.O.,  K.G.B.  With  40  Photogravures.  Medium  8vo. 
lliree  Volumes.     ^^3  3s.  net. 

COLONEL    SAUNDERSON,     M.P.      A  Memoir.    By 

Reginald  Lucas.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     12s.  net. 

"  It  is  difficult,  even  on  rising  from  this  very  readable  memoir,  to  remember  that 
Colonel  Saunderson  is  dead.  He  was  so  very  much  alive,  so  commanding  in 
presence,  so  trenchant  in  debate,  so  opulent  in  wit,  so  splendid  in  his  bold  and 
ruthless  warfare.  .  .  .  Mr.  Reginald  Lucas  offers  us  an  admirable  picture  of 
this  very  lovable  man." — Daily  Chronicle. 
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Biography — continued, 
THE     LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

JOHN  THADEUS  DELANE,  Editor  of  "The  Times,"  1841  — 
1877.  By  Arthur  Irwin  Dasent.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.     2  Vols.     Demy  Svo.     32s.  net. 

"  The  reader  who  would  comprehend  the  incredible  extent  of  Delane's  influence 
must  read  this  book.  He  can  scarcely  believe  till  he  has  seen  all  the  evidence,  but 
when  he  has  seen  it  he  will  be  not  only  astonished  but  convinced.  .  .  .  His 
private  letters  are  delightful  pieces  of  blithe  and  pithy  expression.  .  .  .  Nothing 
can  disguise  the  instructiveness  of  these  volumes." — Spectator. 

THE      REMINISCENCES      OF     THE      LATE 

ALBERT  PELL,  sometime  M.P.  for  South  Leicestershire. 
Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Thomas  Mackay.  With  an 
Appreciation  by  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce.  With  Portraits 
and  other  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     15s.  net. 

"A  great  personality  stands  out  from  this  biography,  with  all  its  humour  Jind 
all  its  uprightness.  .  .  ,  This  book  is  remarkable  in  the  way  it  endears  the  Author 
to  us.  Those  who  had  the  honour  of  Pell's  acquaintance,  will  feel  drawn  closer  to 
him  by  his  autobiography  than  even  they  could  have  dreamt  to  be  possible." 

— Athenceuni . 

A  FAMILY  CHRONICLE.  From  Notes  and  Letters 
Selected  b3'  Barbarina  the  Honble.  Lady  Grey.  Edited  by 
Mrs.  John  Lyster.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
Demy  Svo.     12s.  net. 

"It  is  simply  full  of  treasure-trove.  Packed  full  of  reference  to,  and  correspon- 
dence with,  a  little  company  of  the  most  intellectual  and  interesting  people  of  its 
time,  and  it  contains,  in  particular,  letters  of  the  most  delightful  and  intimate 
kind." — Daily  Telegraph. 

LADY  LETTICE,  VIS-  OUR  FIRST  AMBASSA- 
COUNTESS  FALKLAND        DOR    TO    CHINA.     An 

By  John  Duncan.     Edited  by  M.  F.  Account  of  the  Life  of  George,  Earl 

Howard.    With  Illustrations.    Square  Macartney,    with    Extracts   from    his 

Demy  Svo.     6s.  net.  Letters    and    the    Narrative    of     his 

Experiences    in    China    as    told     by 


Himself,  1737—1806.  By  Mrs.  Helen 
H.  Robbins.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.      Demy  Svo.      16s.  net. 


LIFE  OF  ISABELLA  BIRD 

(Mrs.  Bishop).       By  Miss  Anna 

M.  Stoddart.     With  Portraits,  Maps 

and    other    Illustrations.      A    Cheap  ' 

Edition.     Large  Crown  Svo.     6s.net.  [   THE     LIFE    AND    VOY- 

CATHERINE      OF     BRA-  d^5^     ^^      JOSEPH 

GANCA,    Infanta    of    Per-  ;      ^VIGGINS,      F.R.G.S. 

,     *    J   ^-v               r^                     r  Modern  Discoverer  of  the  Kara  Sea 

tUgal  and  Uueen   Uonsort  Ot  Route  to  Siberia,  based  on  his  journals 

England.        By    Lillias    Campbell  and    Letters.      By    Henry    Johnson. 

Davidson.      With  Portraits  and  other  W^ith  Maps  and  Illustrations.      Demy 

Illustrations.      Demy  Svo.      15s.  net.  Svo.     15s.  net. 
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Biography — continued. 
THE       LETTERS       OF  [  "QUAKER    AND   GOUR- 

ROBERT      SCHUMANN,  TIER."  Life  and  work  of  William 

Musician  and  Composer.  1810—1856.  ^^""-     ^^  }^^^'  Golquhoun  Grant, 

o  I     ^  J        J  T7j'^   J  L     T-k     /~<i_     1  Author   of       Queen    and    Cardinal. 

Selec  ed  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Charles  ,        ^j^^  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

Storck.    Translated  by  Miss  Hannah  Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

Bryant.  With  2  Portraits.  DemySvo.  CAPTAIN    JAMES   COOK, 

^'•°^*'  R.N.,   F.R.S.,   "The  Circum- 

I        navigator."       By    Arthur     Kitson. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  i       J^'^^  ^S^'nS'^  illustrations.     Demy 

2^J^^.i^^?Pi  ^^"^^  SIDNEY  HERBERT, 
HAM,  1792— 186L    By  the        LORD    HERBERT  OF 

Rt.  Hon.  Charles  Stuart  Parker.  |  LEA.  By  Lord  Stanmore.  2  Vols. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations,  j  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 
2  Vols.      Demy  Svo.     24s.  net.  I       Demy  8vo.     24s.  net. 

DESCARTES  :    His    Life   and   Times.     By    Elizabeth    S. 
Haldane.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     15s.  net. 


History. 

THE  KING'S  CUSTOMS.  An  Account  of  Maritime 
Revenue  and  Contraband  Traffic  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Year  i8oo.  By  Henry  Atton  and 
Henry  Hurst  Holland.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

THE     RISE     OF     MAN.     By   Colonel   C.    R.    Conder, 

LL.D.,   M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "Tent  Work  in  Palestine,"  "The 

Hittites,  their  Language,"  etc.,  etc.     Demy  Svo.     12s.  net. 

"  '  The  Rise  of  Man  '  is  the  best  book  on  its  subject  for  the  general  reader  that 

tas  appeared  for  many  a  long  day,  and  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who   make 

pretensions  to  archaeology  of  any  kind  whatever.     .    .    .     He  has  devoted  particular 

attention  to  the  beginnings  of  history,  and  in  no  other  book  can  the  story  of  early 

Asia  be  read  so  accurately  and  agreeably  ;  the  account  of  the  rise  of  the  three  great 

races  from  their  Armenian  home  is  wholly  admirable,  and  so  is  the  story  of  the 

replacement  of   the  Turanian  civilization   by   Semitic   Assyrian  Empire.     Colonel 

Conder  has  the  whole  of  the  world's  history  up  to  500  B.C.  at  his  fingers'  ends." — 

The  Cambridge  Review. 

STUDIES    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    VENICE. 

By   Horatio   F.    Brown,    Author   of    "  Life    on    the    Lagoons." 
Demy  Svo.     2  Vols.     18s.  net. 
"  We  have  all  read  many  books  on  Venice,   not  a  few  of  the.m  mere  book- 
making,  but   Mr.  Brown's  new  book  is  a  monument  of  great  learning  pleasantly 
presented.     One  rises  from  it  a  wiser  man — the  one  test  of  such  volumes  as  these." 

— Sphere. 
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History — continued. 
CANADIAN   CONSTITUTIONAL   DEVELOP- 

MENT.  Shown  by  Selected  Speeches  and  Despatches,  with 
Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  H.  E.  Egerton,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College;  Beit  Professor  of  Colonial  History  at 
Oxford,  and  W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  Beit  Assistant  Lecturer  in 
Colonial  Histor3'  at  Oxford.  With  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"  Our  authors  are  sound  guides,  and  the  selection  of  state  papers  made  by  them 
merits  the  highest  praise." — Athenceum. 

LUCRETIUS,  Epicurean  and  Poet.  By  John  Masson,  LL.D. 
Demy  8vo.  12s.  net. 
"  A  thoroughly  and  profoundly  studied  treatise.  The  book  deserves  a 
welcome,  for  it  succeeds  by  admirable  patience  and  skill  in  climbing  to  dizzy  heights 
of  scholarship  and  speculation,  in  giving  Lucretius  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  showing  that  materialism  is  far  from  being  so  black  as  some  theologians 
have  painted  it.  There  could  be  no  better  introduction  to  the  study  of  a  poet  whom 
thoughtful  men  of  all  ages  must  continue  to  admire." — Scotsman. 

THE    STORY    OF    PORT    ROYAL.       By  Mrs. 

Romanes.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 
"  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mrs.  Romanes'  industry  and  enthusiasm  for 
her  subject." — Athenceum . 

"A  mine  of  information." — The  Times. 

THE     WARDENS      OF      THE      NORTHERN 

MARCHES.       The   Creighton    Memorial    Lecture   delivered   on 
October  4,  1907.     By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  B.A.,  D.G.L.,  LL.D. 

Paper  cover.     Is.  net. 

THE    REIGN    OF    QUEEN    ANNE.     Until  the  Peace 

of  Utrecht,  1701  — 17 13.      By  the  Earl  Stanhope.      Thin^Paper 

Edition.   2  Volumes  in  One.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

This  was  a  famous  book  some  years  ago,  but  has  not  been  so  much  in  evidence 

in  recent  times.     In  response,  however,  to  the  wishes  of  University  lecturers  who 

find  it  invaluable  for  the  History  Tripos,  this  single  volume  edition  is  now  being 

produced  at  a  popular  price. 

VOLUMES   OF   THE   INDIAN    RECORDS   SERIES. 
PUBLISHED   FOR  THE   GOVERNMENT  OF   INDIA. 

OLD  FORT  WILLIAM  IN 

BENGAL.      A  Selection  of  Offi- 
cial    Documents     dealing     with     its 


BENGAL  IN  1756-57.    Seiec 

tion  of  Public  and  Private  Papers 
dealing  with  the  Affairs  of  the  British 
in  Bengal  during  the  Reign  of  Siraj- 
Uddaula.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
an  Historical  Introduction,  by  S.  C. 
Hill,  Late  Officer  in  Charge  of  the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India. 
3  Vols.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  net  each  Vol. 


History.  Edited  by  G.  R.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  D.Litt.,  late  in  Charge  of  the 
Records  of  the  Government  of  India  ; 
Author  of  "  The  Early  Annals  of  the 
English  in  Bengal,"  etc.  2  Vols. 
Medium  8vo.     12s.  net  each  Vol. 


"  The  first  fruits  of  a  series  that  promises  to  be  so  exhaustive  and  authoritative 
that  there  will  be  no  word  left  to  say  of  India,  old  or  new." — Evening  Standard. 
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Politics. 

THE     SERVICE     OF    THE     STATE.     Four  Lectures 

on  the  Political  Teaching  of  T.  H.  Green.     By  J.  H.  Muirhead, 

M.D.,     LL.D.,    Professor   of  Philosophy    in    the    University   of 

Birmingham.     Demy  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  of  perennial  interest  to  dive  into  the  problems  of  how  all  that  is  best  in 

the  old  system  of  Individualism  can  be  preserved  in  the  service  of  the  newer  spirit 

of  Collectivism,  and  Mr.  Muirhead's  book  is  an  excellent  rock  from  which  to  take 

the  investigating  plunge." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BRITISH  TRADE  BOOK.  Covering  the  years 
1880 — 1907,  and  showing  the  Course  of  British  and  International 
Commerce,  with  its  bearing  upon  our  Internal  Trade  and  Industries, 
&c.  By  John  Holt  Schooling.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
W.  J.  Ashley.  Third  Issue.  Including  340  Tables  and  Diagrams 
showing  Trade  Tendencies,  &c.  Medium  8vo.  Cloth  boards. 
10s.  6d.  net. 
This  is  the  only  work  that  shows  clearly  and  fully  the  course  of  British  and 

International  Commerce.  It  is  issued  at  intervals  of  two  years  and  on  every  occasion 

is  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

INDIAN      PROBLEMS.      By   S.    M.    Mitra.     With  an 
Introduction   by   Sir   George   Birdwood,    K.G.I.E.,    G.S.I., 

LL.D.  Large  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 
"A  useful  and  candid  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  many  of  the  perplexing 
issues  which  engross  the  attention  of  Indian  administrators.  Sir  George  Birdwood 
calls  Mr.  Mitra's  pages  'earnestly,  laboured,  accurate,  illuminating  and  weighty,' 
praise  which  is  not  too  high  even  from  such  an  authority  .  .  .  such  a  work  is 
specially  welcome." — The  Times. 


SMALL    HOLDINGS     OF 

ENGLAND.  a  survey  of 
various  Existing  Systems.  By  L. 
Jebb  (Mrs.  Wilkins).  With  Illus- 
trations,    Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

***  Two  chapters,  viz. :  those  (i)  On  the 
Working  of  the  Act  of  1902,  is.  net,  and  (ii) 
How  Landlords  can  Create  Small  Holdings, 
6d.  net,  are  published  as  separate  pamphlets. 


EUROPE  and  the  TURKS. 

The  Cause  and  Cure  of  the  Trouble  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  By  Noel  Buxton, 
sometime M. P.  Crown 8vo.  2s.6d.net. 

MUNIGIPAL    OWNER. 

IS  rill  .    By  Major  Leonard  Darwin, 

Author  of  "  Municipal  Trade "  and 
"Bimetallism."  Crown 8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 


Military  and  Navai. 


A  TERRITORIAL  ARMY  IN  BEING.   A  Practical 

Study  of  the  Militia  Systems  of  Switzerland  and  Norwaj^  By 
Lieut.  -  Golonel  G.  Delme-Radcliffe,  G.M.G.,  and  J.  W. 
Lewis,  late  19th  Hussars.  With  a  Preface  by  P.M.  the  Earl 
Roberts,  V.G.,  K.G.  With  IlUustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.6d.net; 
or  without  Illustrations,  sewed,  Is.  net. 
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Military  and  Naval — continued. 
THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    PORT   ARTHUR.     By 

Monsieur  E.  K.  Nojine,  accredited  Russian  War  Correspondent 

during  the  Siege.     Translated  and  Abridged  by  Captain  A.  B. 

Lindsay,  Translator  of  "The  Battle  of  Tsu-shima,"  etc.     Edited 

by  Major  E.  D.  Swinton,  D.S.O.     With  a  carefully  prepared 

Map  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 

"M.  Nojine  is  unusually  well  qualified  to  offer  testimony  on  the  long 
-beleaguerment.  He  writes  with  vivacity  and  force,  and  the  translation  is  com- 
petent and  spirited,  both  on  account  of  its  vivid  narrative  and  by  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  revelations  it  contains.  .  .  .  It  is  the  most  remarkable  book 
about  the  war  yet  issued." — Times. 


OFFICIAL    ACCOUNT    OF     THE     SECOND 

AFGHAN    WAR,     1878—1880.     Produced  in  the  Intelligence 

Branch,  Army   Headquarters,    India.      Abridged  Official   Account. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations,     Medium  8yo.     21s  net. 

"An  excellent  compendium  of  the  whole  war,  clearly  written  and  amply  illus- 
trated by  photographs,  maps,  and  diagrams.  .  .  .  It  is  a  narrative  that  will  fascinate 
the  many  who  love  to  read  about  war-like  movements.  .  .  .  It  is  a  story  of  wise  and 
patient  preparation,  carefully  arranged  generalship,  supreme  daring,  amazing 
tenacity.  Undoubtedly  the  right  thing  has  been  done  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
stirring  story,  which  has  remained  too  long,  many  will  think,  a  secret  record." 

— The  Sheffield  Independent. 

THE     BATTLE     OF     TSU  -  SHIMA.  Between  the 

Japanese  and  Russian  Fleets,  Fought  on  the  27th  Ma^^  1905.  By 
Captain  Vladimir  Semenoff  (one  of  the  survivors).  Translated 
by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  George 
Sydenham  Clarke.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    ART    OF     RECON-     IMPERIAL      STRATEGY. 

NAISSANCE.      By    Colonel  !?l.  J^t- ^'^'r4.9°i"r'P°^''ri-   °^ 

David     Henderson,     D.S.O.       With  The  Times.'   With  Maps.    Medmm 

Diagrams.    Small  Crown  8vo.    5s.  net.  ^^°-     ^^^-  "^^- 

FORTIFICATION  :    its  Pa„  ;  ARTILLERY     AND     EX- 

Achievements,  Recent  Developments,  j        PLOSlv  ES.      Essays   and    Lec- 

Future  Progress.  By  Colonel  Sir  j  tures  written  and  delivered  at  various 
George     Sydenham     Clarke,     R.E.,  Times.  By  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  K.G.B., 

K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  New  Edition,  \  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
enlarged.      With   numerous   Illustra-  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.     Medium 

tions.    Medium  8vo.    18s.  net.  8vo.     21s.  net. 
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Travel    and   Adventure. 

WHYMPER'S     GUIDES,    New  Edition  of. 

GHAMONIX   AND   MONT  BLANC.     Thirteenth  Edition.     With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps     3s.  net. 

ZERMATT    AND    THE    MATTERHORN.     Twelfth  Edition. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.     3s.  net. 

FROM  PEKING  TO  MANDALAY.  A  Journey 
from  North  China  to  Burma  through  Tibetan  Ssuch'uan  and  Yunnan. 
By  R.  F.  Johnston,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  District  Officer  and 
Magistrate,  Wei-hai-wei.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map, 
Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 

FROM  PEKING  TO  SIKKIM  :  Through  the  Ordos, 
the  Gobi  Desert  and  Tibet.  By  Count  De  Lesdain.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations  based  on  the  Author's  Survej^s  and  Photographs, 
Demy  8vo.     12s.  net. 

A  WOMAN'S  WAY  THROUGH  UNKNOWN 
LABRADOR.  By  Mrs.  Leonidas  Hubbard,  Junior.  With 
Map,  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Graphic  narrative  and  descriptive  power  and  close  observation  illuminate  its 
pages.  It  is  distinguished,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Hubbard  pursued  and 
achieved,  with  rare  tenacity,  courage,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  a  definite 
objective." — Evening  Standard. 

OVER-SEA  BRITAIN.  A  descriptive  record  of  the  Geo- 
graphy, the  Historical,  Ethnological,  and  Political  Development, 
and  the  Economic  Resources  of  the  Empire.    The  Nearer  Empire. 

The  Mediterranean,  British  Africa,  and  British  America.  By 
E.  F.  Knight,  Author  of  "  Where  Three  Empires  Meet,"  "  Small 
Boat  Sailing,"  etc.     With  9  Coloured  Maps.     Crown  Svo.     6s.  net. 

"  In  this  book  Mr.  Knight  has  turned  his  travel  sketches  into  a  Gazetteer  with- 
out losing  the  brilliance  of  the  one  or  failing  to  obtain  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of 
the  other.  It  is  a  wonderful  literary  feat !  Anyone  taking  up  the  volume,  without 
knowing  its  instructive  character,  would  read  to  the  end  for  pleasure  ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  book  which  no  newspaper  office  nor  anyone  who  requires  works  of  reference  can 
possibly  do  without." — Morning  Post. 

ROUND    ABOUT    THE     NORTH     POLE.     By 

W.  J.  Gordon.  With  many  Woodcuts  and  other  Illustrations 
by  Edward  Whymper.     Medium  Svo.     15s.  net. 

"The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  so  are  the  maps.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
book  covering  so  wide  a  range  of  exploration  equally  well.  Not  only  is  this  volume 
full  of  attractive  information,  but  also  of  stirring  adventure,  some  stories  of 
triumph,  but  more  of  failure  and  despair." — Sheffield  Independent. 
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Travel  and  Adventure — continued. 


INDIAN  JOTTINGS.  From 
Ten  Years'  Experiences  in  and  around 
Poona  City.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Elwin,  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Cowley.  With  Illustrations 
Demy  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

WITH     THE     BORDER 

RUFFIANS.      Memories  of   the 

Far  West,  1852—1868.  By  R.  H. 
Williams,  sometime  Lieutentant  in 
the  Kansas  Rangers  and  afterwards 
Captain  in  the  Texan  Rangers.  Edited 
by  E.  W.  Williams.  With  Portrait 
and  other  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
12s.  net. 


A    SOLDIER    OF    THE 

LEGION.  An  Englishman's 
Adventures  under  the  French  Flag  in 
Algeria  and  Tonquin.  By  George 
Manington.  Edited  by  William  B. 
Slater  and  Arthur  J.  Sari.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

PLAGUES  AND  PLEA- 
SURES   OF    LIFE    IN 

BENGAL.  By  Lieut.-Cclonel 
D.   D.   Cunningham,  CLE.,  F.R.S., 

Author  of  "Some  Indian  Friends  and 
Acquaintances."  With  Coloured  and 
Half-Tone  Illustrations.  Square  Demy 
8vo.     12s.  net. 


MR.   A.   H.   HALL  AM   MURRAY  S  BEAUTIFUL   COLOUR   BOOKS. 


THE    HIGH-ROAD    OF 

EMPIRE.  With  Reproductions 
in  Colour  of  47  Water-Colour  Draw- 
ings and  numerous  Pen  and  Ink 
Sketches  made  in  India.  Medium  8vo. 
21s.  net.  Also  a  limited  Edition  on 
Large  Paper  at  £2  2s.  net. 


ON  THE  OLD  ROAD 
THROUGH  FRANCE 
TO   FLORENCE.    Repro- 

ductions  in  Colour  of  48  Water- 
Colour  Sketches.  With  Text  by 
H.  W.  Nevinson  and  Montgomery 
Garmichael.  Second  Edition.  Medium 
8vo.     21s.  net. 


Art  and  Archseoiogy. 

PILLOW     LACE.      A  Practical   Handbook.      By   Elizabeth 

Mincoff,    Ph.D.,  and   Margaret   S.   Marriage,   M.A.      Wiih 

Fifty  Patterns   and  Illustrations   by  Ernest   Marriage.     Medium 

8vo.     15s.  net. 

"We  know  of  no  better  book  from  which   pillov/-lace  making  in  its  various 

branches  may  be  taught,  nor  have  we  come  across  one  which  combines  so  much 

that   is   interesting   concerning    the   history  and  art  of   lace-making  with  what    is 

practically  useful.     The  amateur  lace-maker  who  cannot  learn  the  art  of  handling 

the  bobbins  from  this  very  delightful  and  valuable  book  had  better  resign  herself  to 

the  fact  that  the  fates  have  not  destined  her  to  be  a  lace-maker." — 

Westminster  Gazette. 

LIFE    AND    WORKS    OF    VITTORIO    CAR- 

PACCIO.  By  the  late  Professor  Gustav  Ludwig  and  Professor 
Pompeo   Molmenti.     Translated    by    R.    H.    Hobari:    Cust, 

Author  of   "Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi."     With  numerous   Illustra- 
tions in  Photogravure  and  Half-tone.    Small  Folio.    £2  12s.  6(\.  net. 
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Art  and  Archaeology — continued. 
THE  FRESCOES  IN  THE   SIXTINE  CHAPEL 

IN   ROME.     By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps,  Author  of  "  Pinto- 
ricchio,"    and    "  Gardens   of    Italy."      With    Illustrations.      Cheap 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 
"Those  who  intend  visiting  the  Chapel,  and  who  would  Hke  to  understand  its 
frescoes,  will  do  well  to  study  the  book." — Tribune. 

THE  DISCOVERIES  IN  CRETE  and  their 
Bearing  on  the  History  of  Early  Civilization.  By  Ronald 
M.  Burrows,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  College, 
Cardiff.  With  Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  with  Addenda. 
Demy  8vo.  5s.  net. 
"With  minute  diligence,  with  great  learning  and  with  unflagging  brightness  of 

style,  he  has  brought  into  a  compact  whole  all  this  cultured  knowledge  and  what  is 

more;  he  has  done  so  with  no  loss  of  mental  balance  or  historical  perspective." — 

Mr.  Gilbert  Murray  in  The  Nation. 

THE    SHORES    OF    THE     REASON  IN  ARCHITEC- 


ADRIATIC.  An  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Pilgrimage.  The 
Italian  Side.  By  F.  Hamilton  Jackson. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author.  Medium 
8vo.     £1  Is.  net. 


TURE.  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  1906.  By 
Thomas  Graham  Jackson,  R.A., 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions.     Medium  8vo.      10s.   6d.   net. 


Poetry. 

THE  DEATH  OF  VIRGIL.  A  Dramatic  Narrative. 
By  T.  H.  Warren,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.G.L.,  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford ;  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
Author  of  "  By  Severn  Sea,"  etc.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  net. 

THE  VIGIL  OF  BRUNHILD.  A  Narrative  Poem, 
in  Blank  Verse.    By  Frederic  Manning.    Crown  8vo.   2s.  6d.  net. 

THE    WORKS    OF    LORD    BYRON.    A  New  Text, 

with  many  hitherto  unpublished  additions.  Edited  by  Ernest  H. 
Coleridge  and  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  M.V.O.  With  Biblio- 
graphies and  Full  Indices.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
13  Vols.  (6  Vols.  Letters,  7  Vols.  Poetry).     Crown  8vo.     6s.  each. 

DON  JUArS.  complete  in  one  Volume,  with  new  additional  Stanzas 
published  for  the  first  time  in  1904.     Large  Crown  8vo.     6s. 

THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    LORD   BYRON.     The 

only  complete  and  copyright  Text  in  one  Volume.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.   With  Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  ^s.  net. 
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Novels  and  Belles  Lettres. 

DOMINY'S     DOLLARS.  B.  Paul  Neuman.    6s. 

"  An  extremely  clever,  subtle,  and  searching  analysis  of  the  millionaire  mind." — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Extremely  interesting  from  start  to  finish  is  this  fine  story.  .  .  .  The  Author 
never  goes  wrong,  he  sticks  to  human  nature  when  feebler  writers  would  be  tempted 
to  false  sentiment  or  falser  comment." — Daily  Telegraph . 

JACK   SPURLOGK— PRODIGAL. 

G.  H.  Lorimer.     6s. 

"  .  .  .  delightful  freshness  and  spontaniety  .  .  .  the  gifts  of  heart  and 
head  which  have  gone  in  a  very  unusual  combination  to  the  writing  of  Mr.  Lorimer's 
new-  book  make  it  perfectly  irresistible." — Morning  Leader. 

"  .   .      funnier  and  better  writing  than  the  '  Letters.'  " — Manchester  Guardian. 

A  STORMY  MORNING.  Lady  Napier  of  Magdala.  6s. 

"  It  is  just  because  Lady  Napier  sets  the  characters  in  her  story  amid  scenes 
which  she  describes  con  amore,  and  because,  writing  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
true  sportswoman  of  the  hunting-field  and  the  moors,  she  well-nigh  drives  the  strong 
sweet  air  of  the  north  into  one's  nostrils,  and  fills  one's  ears  with  the  music  of 
speeding  hoofs  over  grassy  lands,  the  pop  of  guns,  and  the  rhythm  of  oars,  that  her 
new  novel  is  bound  to  delight." — The  World. 

FISHERS    OF    THE    SEA.  J.  E.  Patterson.     6s. 

"A  work  of  literature  most  vivid  and  intense." — Standard. 

"  Mr.  Patterson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  subject." — Athenceutn. 

"  Displays  remarkable  power.     He  has  undoubted  genius." — World. 

THREE     MISS     GRAEMES.        S.  Macnaughtan.     6s. 

"  Miss  Macnaughtan's  quiet  humour  is  irresistible.  ...  A  singularly  bright^ 
witty,  and  good-natured  picture  of  latter-day  life  in  London." — Daily  Telegraph. 

A    LAME    DOG'S    DIARY.      I  THE  EXPENSIVE  MISS  DU 
Miss  Macnaughtan.     6s.  |     CANE.  Miss  Macnaughtan.  6s. 

DEAN'S     HALL.  Maude  Goldring.     6s. 

"  Genuinely  good  novel.  .  .  .  Neither  is  the  story  too  serious  in  its  tense 
and  tragic  scenes,  for  humour  leaveneth  up  the  whole.  Time  and  place  and 
people  are  all  delightfully  blended  together." — Daily  Chronicle. 

GRAHAM  OF  CLAVERHOUSE.  Ian  Maclaren.  6s. 

"  Some  critics  have  suggested  that  this  book  is  too  much  of  a  biography  and  too 
little  of  a  novel.  In  our  view  it  is  the  tenderest,  saddest,  and  most  beautiful  of 
Ian  Maclaren's  later  books." — British  Weekly. 

CAROLINE.  Clementina  Black.     6s. 

"The  book  is  written  throughout  with  firmness  and  delicacy.  .  .  .  'Caroline' 
is  unusually  strong,  tender,  well-proportioned,  and  in  every  sense  artistic." 

— Liverpool  Post. 
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THE    SILVER   ZONE. 

Kathleen  P.   Emmett 
(Mrs.  Foley).  6s. 

RODWELL. 

Miss  V.   Hawtrey.     6s. 

ANCESTORS. 

Gertrude  Atherton.     6s. 

A   NURSE'S   BEQUEST. 
Miss  Lillias  Hamilton,  M.D.  6s. 

DOWLAND   CASTLE. 

The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh.     6s. 


THE    FURNACE. 

Miss  R.  Macaulay,     6s. 

TOWARD  THE   DAWN. 

Halliwell  Sutcliffe.     6s. 

HER   SON. 

Horace   A.    Vachell.     6s. 

THE   BURNLNG  TORCH. 

F.    F.    Montresor.     6s. 

PILGRIMAGE. 

C.  E.  Lawrence.     6s 


POPULAR    NOVELS.       2s.  ^d.  net  each. 

The  PINCH  of  PROSPERITY 


THE    WAY    OF    ESCAPE, 

Graham  Travers. 
HIS   OWN   PEOPLE. 

Booth   Tarkington. 
MOTH  AND   RUST. 

Miss   Mary    Cholmondeley. 
TRISTRAM   OF   BLENT. 

Anthony  Hope. 
FORT  AMITY. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 


Horace  A.   Vachell. 

JOHN  CHARITY. 

Horace  A.  Vachell. 

THE   SHADOWY  THIRD. 

Horace  A.  Vachell. 

THE    HEART'S    HIGHWAY. 
Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

THE    PLEASANT    LAND    OF    FRANCE.      By 

Rowland    E.    Prothero,   M.V.O.,  Author   of  "The    Psalms    in 

Human  Life,"  etc.  Dem3-  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
In  the  course  of  a  column  review  the  Morning  Post  says  : — "  It  is  not  only 
a  relief  but  a  delight  to  come  across  a  book  containing  a  mass  of  real  work.  .  .  . 
one  rises  from  reading  it  not  only  with  a  totally  novel  impression,  but  also  with  the 
certitude  that  one  has  learnt  a  great  number  of  quite  unexpected  and  most 
important  facts.     .  .     Pages  93  to  125  form  the  best  and  most  terse  piece  of 

writing  upon  the  subject  of  French  tenant-right  that  we  have  in  our  language. 
.  .  .  The  book  is  more  readable  and  more  solid  than  any  other  that  has  appeared 
for  many  years  professing  to  treat  of  France  in  general,  and  this  readableness  and 
solidity  derive  from  the  fact  that  the  author  really  knows  the  soil  of  the  country  ; 
and  upon  the  soil  all  the  rest  of  French  life  reposes." 

MEMORIES   AND  VAGARIES.    By  Axel  Munthe. 

Crown  8vo.  Ss.  net. 
"  An  easy  charm  of  style  and  a  quick  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  very 
poor  lend  to  Dr.  Muntlie's  character-sketches  an  enduring  uistinction  which 
justifies  the  reproduction  of  the  best  of  them  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  .  .  . 
there  is  the  wider  human  interest  that  never  changes ;  and  it  is  this  quality  which 
makes  his  types  as  living   to-day  as  when  they  were  depicted.      .  .     All   Dr. 

Munthe's  literary  work  has  been  written  with  a  purpose,  and  he  has  been  rewarded 
by  witnessing  the  practical  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  struggling  toilers  on  whose 
behalf  he  has  spoken  so  eloquently." — The  Outlook. 
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A    CHEAPER   EDITION  OF  MR.    A.    C.   BENSON'S  BOOKS.        5s.  net  each. 

THE    HOUSE   OF    QUIET.       I  THE    THREAD    OF    GOLD. 
12th  Impression.  I  6th  Impression. 


A     BOOK    OF    SAINTS 

AND  WONDERS:  Accord 
ing  to  the  Old  Writings  and  the 
Memory  of  the  People  of  Ireland. 
By  Lady  Gregory,  Author  of  "Cuchu- 
lain  of  Muirthemne."  Second  Im- 
pression.    Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 

REDCOAT    CAPTAIN. 

A  Story  of  "That  Country."  By 
Alfred  Ollivant,  Author  of  "  Owd 
Bob,"  "Danny,"  etc.  With  Illus- 
trations by  W.  Graham  Robertson. 
Demy  8vo.     6s. 

ANNALS    OF   AN    ETON 

HOUSE.  With  some  Notes  on 
the  Evans'  Family.  By  Major  Gam- 
bier  Parry.  With  Portraits  and  other 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.     15s.  net. 


A   SPECIAL   BOOK   FOR  COLLECTORS. 

THE    TRIUMPHS    OF 

PETRARCH.  Translated  into 
English  by  Henry  Boyd.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Signor  Guido  Biagi, 

Librarian  of  the  Royal  Medicean 
Laurentian  Library  in  Florence.  With 
6  Facsimiles  in  Photogravure  of  XVI 
Century  Etchings  of  the  Triumphs. 
4to.  /8  8s.  net.  A  specially  choice 
Edition  has  been  printed  on  vellum, 
and  is  limited  to  10  copies  (for  sale  in 
this  country),  price  £63. 

THE  PSALMS  IN  HUMAN 

LIFE.  By  Rowland  E.  Prothero, 
M.V.O.  Cloth,  Demy  Svo.  5s.  net ; 
also  with  the  Psalter,  bound  in  leather, 
12mo.   5s.  net. 


Law. 

THE    LAW   OF   HOSPITALS,  INFIRMARIES, 

DISPENSARIES,  and  other  Kindred  Institutions,  whether 
Voluntary  or  Rate-supported.  By  Arthur  Turnour  Murray. 
Demy  Svo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

"  It  is  impossible,  within  the  space  available,  to  do  justice  to  this  valuable 
addition  to  the  standard  literature  of  a  legal-institutional  character  ;  but  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it  to  the  governors,  secretaries,  and  staffs  of  all  hospitals  in  this 
country,  whatever  their  nature  may  be  ...  A  valuable  and  authoritative  text- 
book upon  a  difficult  and  intricate  branch  of  the  law." — The  Hospital. 

THE   AUSTINIAN  THEORY   OF   LAW.     Being 

an  Edition  of  Lectures  I,  V  and  VI  of  Austin's  "Jurisprudence," 
and  of  Austin's  "  Essay  on  the  Uses  of  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence." 
With  Critical  Notes  and  Excursus  by  W.  Jethro  Brown, 
LL.  D.,  Litt.D.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  -  at  -  Law. 
Demy  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 
"  We   are  praising    this   book    not   for   the   sake   of   Austin,    but   for   that   of 

Prof.  Brown.     His  numerous  notes  and  excursus  furnish  exactly  what  the  student 

requires . " — A  thenceutn. 
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ACT      OF      STATE      IN 
ENGLISH   LAW.    By  w. 

Harrison  Moore,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
"The  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia."  Demy  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net 


The  INVENTORS'  GUIDE 
TO  PATENT  LAW,  AND 
THE   NEW    PRACTICE. 

By  James  Roberts,  Author  of  "The 
Grant  and  Validity  of  British  Patents 
for  Inventions," etc.  In  Paper  Covers. 
Is.  net. 


Medical. 
THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  VERTEBRATES. 

By  J.  B.  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  West 
Virginia  University.  With  180  Illustrations.  15s.  net. 
"  The  book  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  its  treatment  of  the  numerous  parts  of  the 
nervous  system  dealt  with.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  is  written  in 
prohibitive  language.  Such  an  idea  would  be  altogether  a  mistaken  one.  In  fact 
any  medical  student  or  practitioner  who  possesses  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
anatomy  may  read  this  volume  with  profit  and  not  a  little  pleasure.  Much  care  has 
evidently  been  expended  on  its  production,  which  reflects  great  credit  on  author  and 
publisher  alike.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system  we  can 
imagine  nothing  so  suitable  as  a  perusal  of  this  interesting  volume.  It  is  written  by 
one  who  is  evidently  a  master  of  his  subject,  and  every  chapter  bears  the  impress  of 
knowledge  obtained  at  first  hand." — Medical  Times. 


Science. 

THE  HEREDITY  OF  ACQUIRED  CHARAC- 
TERS IN  PLANTS.  An  Aspect  of  the  true  Darwinism  based 
on  Personal  Observations  and  Experiments.  By  the  Rev.  Prof. 
George  Henslow.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     6s.  net. 

THREE   NEW   VOLUMES    IN   THE   PROGRESSIVE   SCIENCE   SERIES. 

THE    SOLAR   SYSTEM.    A  Study  of  Recent  Observations. 

By  Charles    Lane   Poor,   Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Columbia 

University.     6s.  net. 

CLIMATE,  considered  especially  in  Relation  to  Man 

By  Robert  De  Courcy  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Climatology 
in  Harvard  University.     6s.  net. 

HEREDITY.      By  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Regius  Professor  of 

Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  Author  of  "  The 

Study  of  Animal   Life."     With  Coloured   and  other  Illustrations. 

Large  Crown  8vo.     9s.  net. 

"  The  -whole  book  is  fascinating  and   instructive,  and  we  cordially  commend 

.    .    .    it  is  very  complete,  lucidly  written  and  adequately  illustrated." — The  Lancet. 
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Science — continued. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY.       By    Rollin    D.    Salisbury.       With 

numerous  Illustrations.     21s.  net. 

"The  whole  subject  is  covered  in  a  clear  and  fascinating  style  .  .  .  wealth 
of  Illustrations.  .  .  .  These  are  beautifully  reproduced,  and  drive  through  the 
eye  the  proportions  set  forth  in  the  text." — Scotsman. 

MICROSCOPY.     The  Construction,   Theory,  and  Use  of  the 
Microscope.      By  Edmund  J.  Spitta,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  etc. 

With  numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.     12s.  6d.  net. 

"  Upon  reading  his  book,  one  feels  that  one  has  acquired  so  much  useful  informa- 
tion that  very  little  is  to  be  learnt,  save  by  personal  research,  for  which,  by  the  way, 
our  author  inspires  a  positive  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  The  properties  of  lenses  are 
lucidly  discussed,  while  every  conceivable  type  of  microscope  and  its  working  are 
fully  explained.  .  .  .  The  work,  indeed,  contains  so  much  information,  and  is 
presented  in  such  a  form,  that  one  has  but  to  scan  it  to  become  possessed  of  a  desire 
to  own  a  copy  as  a  standard  work  of  reference." — The  English  Mechanic. 


Gardening  and  Nature. 

THE  GARDEN  BEAUTIFUL.  Home^  Woods  and 
Home  Landscapes.  By  W.  Robinson,  Author  of  "The  English 
Flower  Garden,"  etc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Demy  8vo.     7s.  6d.  net. 

ROBINSON'S    THE    ENGLISH     FLOWER 

GARDEN.      New  Edition.      Illustrated  with   many   Engravings 
on  Wood.     Medium  8vo.     15s.  net. 


Theology. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION  AND  RESURRECTION 
OF  CHRIST  BY  THE  LIGHT  OF  TRADITION.  By 
G.  H.  Trench.     Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TRIAL  AND  CRUCIFIXION  OF 
JESUS   CHRIST   OF  NAZARETH,      By   M.    Brodrick, 

Joint  Editor  of  "Murray's  Handbook  of  Egypt"  (Ninth  Edition),  etc. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EUCHARIST.  Devotional  Addresses  on  its  Chief 
Aspects.      By  the  Rev.   Professor  E.  Tyrrell  Green,  of  the 

College  of  St.  David's,  Lampeter.     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  net. 
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Theology — continued, 
THE   TRUTH  AND   ERROR  OF  CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE.  By  Miss  M.  Carta  Sturge,  Moral  Science  Tripos 
(Cambridge).  A  New  and  Cheap  Edition.  Large  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net.  . 

A    DICTIONARY    OF    HYMNOLOGY.     Setting 

Forth  the  Origin  and  Histor3^  of  Christian  Hymns  of  all  Ages  and 
Nations.  Revised,  with  New  Supplement,  by  John  Julian, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Topclifte,  Prebendary  of  Fenton,  and  Canon  of 
York.     Medium  8vo.     A  Cheap  Edition.     21s.  net. 

"  A  priceless  volume." — Methodist  Recorder. 

"  The  student  of  Hymnology  will  find  the  work,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  rare 
mine  of  information,  and  the  additions  and  alterations  which  have  now  been  made 
to  it  make  it  more  valuable  than  ever." — Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  NEW  THEOLOGY  AND  THE  OLD 
RELIGION.  By  Charles  Gore,  D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Birmingham.     Crown  8vo.     5s.  net. 

"This  is  a  work  that  was  much  needed.  It  says,  and  says  plainly,  what  we  all 
wanted  to  hear.  And  the  Author  is  one  who  will  claim  a  wider  hearing  than  any 
other  man  in  England  on  this  point.  Bishop  Gore  is  more  tender  to  the  man 
troubled  with  intellectual  doubts  than  any  other  teacher." — Church  Times. 

BISHOP   OF  BIRMINGHAM'S  WORKS,   Uniform 

and  Cheap  Editions  of.     2s.  6d.  net  each  Volume. 

THE    BODY   OF  CHRIST. 

DISSERTATIONS  ON   SUBJECTS    CONNECTED  WITH 

THE    INCARNATION. 
THE    SERMON    ON    THE    MOUNT. 
THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    EPHESIANS. 
THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    ROMANS     2  Vols. 

CONTENTIO VERITATIS.     FIRM    FOUNDATIONS 


Essays  in  Constructive  Theology.  By 
Six  Oxford  Tutors.  A  Revised  and 
Cheap  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     5s.  net. 

CANON      MOBERLY'S 

WORKS.  Cheap  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.     6s.  net  each. 

ATONEMENT  AND  PERSON- 
ALITY. 

MINISTERIAL  PRIESTHOOD. 


A  Guide  for  Parents  and  others  to 
Religion  and  Religious  Education. 
By  Miss  EireneWigram  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 


THE  HOLY  EUCHARIST, 

with  other  Occasional  Papsrs.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett,  of  the  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Cowley. 
Crown  8vo.     3s.  6d.  net. 
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Theology — continued. 
A    CALL    TO     SEAMEN.     VIRGIL'S    MESSIANIC 

And  other  Sermons  preached  to  Naval  j        ECLOGUE.        Its     Meaning, 

Cadets  at  the   Royal    Naval  College.  Occasion  and  Sources.    Three  Studies 

Osborne.     By  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Horan,  by    Joseph    B.    Mayor,     W.    Warde 

R.N.,   Chaplain  to  the   Royal    Naval  Fowler,   and    R.  S.    Conway.     With 

College,  Osborne.    With  a  Preface  by  ,        the  Text  of  the  Eclogue  and  a  Verse 

the    Right  Rev.  the   Lord  Bishop  of  I       Translation      by     R.      S.      Conway. 

Winchester.    Crown  8vo.    3s.  6d.  net.  i        Crown  8vo.     2s.  6d.  net. 


General  Literature. 
HOUSE     DECORATION    AND     REPAIRS.    A 

Practical   Treatise    for    Householders,    Craftsmen,    Amateurs,    and 

others   interested   in   House   Property.     By   C.    Orlando    Law, 

M.S. A.      With  many  Illustrations.      Square  Demy  8vo.      6s.  net. 

"  Let  anyone  who  is  '  house-proud '  get  this  book ;  one  to  stir  a  fever  of 
beautifying.  We  have  not  before  come  across  such  a  book  full  of  suggestion  and 
help  as  this." — Bookman. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  DRY  FLY  FISHING  AND 
SALMON   FLY  FISHING.     By  Fred  G.  Shaw,  F.G.S., 

Assoc.  M.Inst.  C.E.,  M.M.S.,  Amateur  Champion  Trout  Fl}-  Fishing 

International   Tournament,    1904.      With   numerous   Illustrations. 

Medium  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged  and  rewritten,  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
authoritative  work,  to  which  special  chapters,  treating  of  Salmon  Fly  Fishing, 
containing  many  new  illustrations  and  diagrams,  have  been  added. 


Periodicals. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  COM- 
PARATIVE LEGISLATION.  Edited  for  the  Society  by 
Sir   John    MacDonell,  G.B.,  LL.D.,  and   Edward  Manson. 

New  Series.     No.  XIX.     5s.  net. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL HANDWORK.  Recognized  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Regulations  and  Syllabus  together  with  Lists  of  Certi- 
ficate Holders  and  Registered  Teachers.    In  Paper  Covers.    6d.  net. 
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Popular   Editions   of 
Mr.  Murray's   Standard   Works. 

Large  Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d.  net  each. 

"Mr.  Murray's  popular  editions  of  standard  works  are  some  of  the  most 
attractive  works  now  offered  at  a  cheap  price,  being  excellent  alike  in  print  and 
appearance." — The  Athencenin. 

"  Many  as  inexpensive  series  are  nowadays,  we  know  few,  if  any,  cheap  books 
which  offer  such  good  value  for  money  as  the  half-crown  reprints  of  Mr.  John 
Murray." — Birmingham  Post. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  A  PERSIAN  TOWN.  By  the  Rev.  Napier 
Malcolm.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
"  It  would  be  hard  to  mention  any  recent  writer  who  has  given  us  so  masterly 
and  even  subtle  an  analysis  of  the  very  complex  character  of  this  wayward  but 
charming  people.  .  .  .  We  welcome  his  book  as  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  suggestive  works  on  the  Persians  which  has  ever  been  published." — Prof.  E.  G. 
Brown  in  T/ic  Outlook. 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  "FOX"  IN  THE  ARCTIC  SEAS 
IN  SEARCH  OF  FRANKLLN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS. 

By   the   late   Admiral    SiR    F.    Leopold    M'Clintock,    R.N.      A   Cheap 
Edition.     With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

From    the    Earliest   Times    to    the    Present    Day.      By   William    Boyd 
Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  Oxon.     With  16  Illustrations. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EASTERN 
CHURCH.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
By  the  late  Dean  Stanley.     With  Map. 

THE  DEFINITIVE  EDITION  OF   THE   WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BORROW. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN  ;  or,  The  Journeys,  Adventures,  and  Imprisonments 
With  the  Notes  and  Glossary  of  Ulick  Burke.    With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

LAVENGRO  :  The  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  the  Priest.  A  New  Edition.  With 
Photogravure  Portrait,  2  Half-tone  Illustrations,  and  8  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by 
Percy  Wadham. 

ROMANY  RYE.  A  Sequel  to  Lavengro.  A  New  Edition.  With  Photo- 
gravure and  7  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  by  F.  G.  Kitton. 

WILD  WALES  :  New  Edition.  With  Map  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece 
and  12  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
7  Illustrations  by  A.  Wallis  Mills. 

ROMANO  LAVO  LIL  :  The  Word  Book  of  the  Romany  or  English 
Gypsy  Language,  with  Specimens  of  Gypsy  Poetry  and  an  account  of  certain 
Gypsyries,  or  places  inhabited  by  them,  and  of  various  things  relating  to  Gypsy 
Life  in  England. 

WORKS    OF    CHARLES    DARWIN. 

INSECTIVOROUS     PLANTS.      With  illustrations.  [Just  ready. 

*,*  Complete  List  of  the  Volumes  in  this  Series  will  be  sent  post  free, 

on   application. 
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Wisdom  of  the  East  Series. 

Pott  l6nio.         Cloth  limp. 
THE      HEART     OF      INDIA.      By  L.  D.  Barnett.  LL.D.     2s.  net. 
THE    DIWAN    OF    ABU'L    ALA.     By   Henry  Baerlein.    Is.  net. 

JAMI  :    The    Persian    Mystics.      By    F.    Hadland    Davis,    Author    of 

"  Jalalu'd-din  Rumi."     2s.  net. 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  LIFE;  or,  The  Universal  Order  of  Confucius. 

A  Translation  of  one  of  the  four  Confucian  Books,  hitherto  known  as  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean.     By  Ku  Hung  Ming,  M.A.  (Edin.). 

BRAHMA-KNOWLEDGE  :  An  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Vedanta.  As  set  forth  by  the  Upanishads  and  by  Sankara.  By  L.  D. 
Barnett,    M.A.,    Litt.D.     2s.  net. 

THE  SAYINGS  OF  CONFUCIUS.  a  new  Translation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Confucian  Analects  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Lionel   Giles,    M.A.    (Oxon.).     2s.  net. 

ARABIAN  WISDOM.  Selections  and  Translations  from  the  Arabic  by 
John   Wortabet,  M.D.     Is.  net.  ,  , 

THE  PERSIAN  MYSTICS  (JALALU'D-DIN  RUMI).  By  F. 
Hadland  Davis.     2s.  net. 
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